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Comment 


Getting Better, not Worse 

Ir looks now as if we are to have at last a central 
government in fact which may be readily converted 
inte a central despotism.--Charleston News and 
Courier, 

Chis conclusion is deduced from study of an 
utterance by Mr. Cirarnus Nace, Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor. “ What we need,” he said, 
“is fair submission and sane protection. These 
conditions ean be had only under a consistent, uni- 
form, stable national control, so that all dealers 
and all competitors from all parts of the country 
may enter the arena by the same rules of the 
game. Whether the relief shall come by national 
charters, or even by the enactment of a broader 
code—whether the policies shall be permissive or 
restrictive or both—is not for me to say.” For 
whom, then? The President? The Congress? 
Or the people? Presumably Mr. Nacen is an 
able thinker, but this particular expression savors 
rather of loose talk than of alarming declaration— 
a sort of hold-over from the late lamented ad- 
ministration. Who or what stands in urgent need 
of “fair submission” to or “sane protection ” 
from whom or what, is beyond our ken. If the 
newly made Secretary is trying to say that all of 
the industries of the country must be brought 
under the control of his department, he is only 
repeating young Mr. Garrietp, who has ceased 
to be a personage of importance since the tennis- 
court was seeded down. As to “ relief,” of course 
we want it; we always want relief, even though 
we may not quite know what from. But we have 
not yet heard any loud outery from “all dealers 
and all competitors from all parts of the country ” 
for national charters or “a broader code ”—what- 
ever that may mean, though what else it can mean 
than absolute monarchy we cannot surmise. Such 
talk is fudge. Despite its origin, anybody can 
see that the tendency in Washington is away 
from, not toward, centralized authority. Take the 
income-tax proposition, for example. If Mr. 
RooseveLt had wanted it. he would have tried to 
coerce Congress into enacting a measure, and would 
have expected his appointees on the Supreme 
Court bench to “stand by” him. Mr. Tarr ar- 
ranges to have the whole question of policy sub- 
mitted to the various States in the orderly man- 
ner prescribed by the Constitution. If the units 
composing the Union deem it advisable to confer 
additional taxing authority upon Congress, they 
can do it; if not, they needn’t. There is nothing 
revolutionary in the proposal; it is quite the re- 
verse, in method and in fact. Deacon HempuHiILn 
may rest in peace. South Carolina is still intact, 
and will, we suspect, approve the amendment, even 
in the face of the Deacon’s determined opposition. 


Have We Got a Tariff Commission ? 

Some time ago we quoted in full what we pro- 
nouneed by far the best thing in the tariff bill 
as it left the Senate. It was a clause in the mini- 
mum and maximum section, and this is how it 
read: 

To secure information to assist the President in the 
discharge of the duties imposed upon him by this sec- 
tion, and information which will be useful to Congress 
in tariff legislation, and to the officers of the govern- 
ment in the administration of the customs laws, the 
President is hereby authorized to employ such persons 
as may be required to make thorough investigations 
and examinations into the production, commerce, and 
trade of the United States and of foreign countries, 
and all conditions affecting the same. 
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The italics are ours. 

Here is that clause as it read when it came out 
of the conference committee and as it reads in the 
law: 

To secure information to assist the President in the 
discharge of the duties imposed upon him in this sec- 
tion, and the oflicers of the government in the admin- 
istration of the customs laws, the President is hereby 
authorized to eniploy such persons as may be required. 


The words italicized in the clause as it stood 
originally,.and which the conference committee 
struck out of it, clearly authorized the President 
to appoint a tariff commission, with full authority 
to ascertain the cost of production of competing 
articles here and abroad. We cannot imagine any 
motive for striking out those words save the de- 
sire to deprive the President of that power. When 
Senator Har, one of the conferees, introduced an 
amendment to the Urgeney Deficiency bill appro- 
priating $100,000 to carry out the clause as it 
now stands, there was this question and answer: 

Mr. La Fotxierre.—It is not intended, then, if I may 
inquire farther, that any part of this money shall be 
expended by the President in securing information 
relative to the difference in the eost of production be- 
tween this and competing countries, with a view of 
transmitting that information to Congress for its con- 
sideration. Is that true? 

Mr. Hare.—That part of the appropriation was 
stricken out in conference. 


That, certainly, is the natural interpretation of 
what was done. Yet three days later, being in- 
terrogated on the point, Senator ALpricu declared 
that the emasculated clause will “ unquestionably ” 
warrant the President in appointing men to ascer- 
tain the difference in cost of production at home 
and abroad. Nobody on either side expressed 
agreement with him, and Senator Hrysurn at 
once took the contrary view, agreeing with Sen- 
ator Hate. Senator Anpricn’s behavior in. with- 
holding the German report and other information 
shows that no profession of his on this subject is 
entitled to any credit. He also announced, how- 
ever, that the President agrees with his construc- 
tion of the clause, and that is important, if. true. 
No doubt the President would like to get, at the 
truth, and will go as far as. he ean possibly find 
authority to go. But the next day Senator Hae 
denied this statement about the President as flatly 
as he denied Atpricu’s own interpretation of the 
clause. Said Senator Hate: 

Language cannot give a more restricted scope to the 
authority on the part of the President under this pro- 
vision. What is that authority, Mr. President?.. What 
is the business of the President under the maximum 
and minimum provision? It is not to inquire into the 
condition of labor in other countries, the relative cost 
of labor there and here. He is limited to an inquiry 
as to the discrimination of other countries against the 
United States. He so understands it. 


And Senator Hate added later: 


I went over this whole question with the President 
us to the scope of his duties. TI showed to him that it 
was not intended to keep this subject open, but to con- 
fine him to the question of diszriminations. ... I 
have no fear that the President will undertake to 
exceed that. 

If Senator Hane is right—and nobody but 
Avpricu disagrees with him—the bill is thus de- 
prived of its chief redeeming feature, and the will 
of the country is outrageously defied; for in noth- 
ing has public opinion been clearer or more 
unanimous than in the demand for a commission 
to get at the facts concerning the cost of produc- 
tion. Not merely has this new tariff law been 
made in the dark, but the men who made it have 
denied the ecountry.the right to look into the facts 
behind it, and have done all, they can to insure 
that future tariffs shall also be made in the dark. 

The thing makes one’s gorge rise. It is bad 
enough to be robbed; to be told that we shall not 
be allowed to learn how, or of how much, and that 
we are going to he robbed some more, the same 
way, is going a little too far, even with the most 
complaisant pecple on earth. 


The Tariff Bill Down South 

If the apparent denial of a tariff commission is 
the greatest disappointment in the bill, the most 
unfortunate of its immediate effects is the blow 
it strikes the new Republican movement in the 
South. We predicted that hides, which the Senate 
made dutiable, would come out of the conference 
free, and that cotton bagging, which the Senate 
put on the free list, would come out dutiable; but 
we should have been delighted to see the second 
half of our prediction proved false. To treat the 
South’s reasonable demand in this way, while 
granting New England free hides and the West 
free binding twine, was, to say the least, poor 
polities, and we are particularly sorry to see the 
chief responsibility~for this action of the referees 
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fastened upon Mr. McCatt of Massachusetts, a. 


man usually found bravely unresponsive to im- 
proper demands of his constituents. The duty 
on cotton bagging is a tax on the plantations of 
the South for the benefit of two or three manu- 
facturers in New England; and New England 
could well have spared the extortion in view of 
what the bill gives her—free hides, reductions on 
coal and iron ore, the undemanded and indefen- 
sible raise on cottons, and a lot besides. Of all 
the sections, she gets the greatest share both of 
the loot and of the benefit from reductions. What 
is more natural than for the Southern Democrats 
to raise the old ery that the Republican party is 
still a Yankee party, quite incapable of any real 
concern for Southern interests? And there is just 
enough of truth in the charge to make it hard for 
Southern Republicans and independents to answer 
it. We do not believe, however, that this is quite 
the way in which the bill will be most damaging 
to the,new movement in the South. It will be 
damaging to the party there precisely as it will be 
elsewhere; because, notwithstanding what conces- 
sions the President secured, it constitutes the clear- 
est and most brazen breach of faith ever committed 
by any party in the history of the country. We can 
recall no other platform pledge’ so unmistakable 
in meaning that was. ever so swiftly broken as the 
Republican plank announcing the method of the 
promised revision. To try to defend what has 
been done would be like Aupricu’s contending that 
the duties on cottons have not been raised; it would 
be simply sticking to an untruth which does not 
deceive anybody of intelligence. If the Repub- 
lican party loses its chance in the South, notwith- 
standing the President’s admirable Southern ap- 
pointments, his popularity down there, and the 
growing independence of the Southerners, it will 
be partly because the tariff bill is open to a charge 
of sectional discrimination, but mainly because 
the party’s leaders in Congress have made it guilty 
of a lie to the whole American people. 


Will Uncle Joe Retire ? 

Speaker Cannon, before leaving for home, let 
his friends say that he might conclude to decline 
a re-election. He had not made up his mind 
definitely, but he was going to size up the situa- 
tion when he reached Danville and would probably 
make a statement soon. He might stand for the 
Senate to succeed Hopkins, or he might retire 
altogether; he couldn’t tell. From this some folks 
inferred that Uncle Joz was beginning to fear 
that he might be defeated for Congress by the 
tariff-reform sentiment. But we take no stock 
in that opinion. The old gentleman has kept his 
district well in hand by distributing favors with 
a lavish hand, his constituents are proud to have 
their representative in the Speaker’s chair, and 
he has plenty of money to use in case of need. 
It is not, in our judgment, a question of his re- 
election as member that is bothering him, but a 
question of his re-election as Speaker. On that 
point we have already recorded our firm belief, 
based upon information that we consider trust- 
worthy, that he could not win out. He barely 
squeezed through before with the aid of his friend 
Lirraver. During the recent session he angered 
a great many Republican representatives and dis- 
tinetly antagonized the administration, whose in- 
fluence would surely be exerted against his can- 
didacy for re-election in all proper and legitimate 
ways. Uncle Jor knows this quite well, and is 
not likely to invite the humiliation of defeat. 
He might be elected Senator, and that would: not 
be so bad, though we hope he won’t be. He be- 
longs to a past generation of sordid politicians 
and has outlived his political usefulness. If he 
would like to round out his long career by con- 
ferring a special favor upon the country, he can 
do so most easily by withdrawing entirely from 
public life. 


Nary Shackle ! 

It is time that the West threw off the shackles of 
the East. I would preach no sectional divisions and no 
sectional strifes, but Minnesota and Washington and 
the States between them, with those to the South of us, 
should rise in their might and claim for themselves 
that fair share of influence in the halls of Congress 
and in the administration of national affairs to;which 
they are entitled by every law of common sense,.. as 
well as of political economy.—GOVERNOR JOHNSON at 
Seattle. 

Shackles! Governor, shackles? The only shack- 
le on the West lives at Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
denies that he is going to move to Texas. Your 
shackles are home-grown, Governor, like your 
strawberries. Nary shackle has the East got on 
you. It has some Democratic votes still, and it 
won’t cast them for a Western man for President 




















unless it likes him. But it is eager to like him 
if it ean. 


Reviving New York’s Democracy 

So Judge Parker, ex-Judge Morcan J. O’Brien, 
and ex-Mayor OsporNE are going to fry to resusci- 
tate the Democratic party in New York State. 
They are going to have a conference, to begin 
with, in Saratoga early in September, to be par- 
ticipated in by three men from. each Assembly 
district, none of whom is a boss or an office- 
holder. Whether having voted against Bryan is 
to be held as disqualification is not stated. Prob- 
ably not. Well, great power to the elbows of the 
organizers of the movement! say we. The State 
never needed a strong opposition party more badly 
than at this writing. Governor Hucues is doing 
as well as he can up to his lights, but. when he 
drops out at the end of his present term the old 
Wooprurr gang will regain full control unless 
Senator Roor shall feel impelled by fear of party 
defeat to demand the nomination of first-class 
candidates. But the apprehension will have to be 
real, and it can be supplied only by independent 
Democrats of the conference type. So we wish 
the judges and the Mayor luck. But, frankly, we 
perceive little ground for encouragement. Take 
the situation in this city. If the Republicans are 
unexpectedly unselfish and-unite upon an inde- 
pendent Democrat for Mayor this fall, Tammany 
may be beaten, but necessarily the Democratic 
party will be split wide open. Our very good 
friends, the judges, for example, would have to 
support Murpuy’s man, and would thus separate 
themselves as leaders from the great body of Dem- 
ocrats to whom they now appeal. If Tammany 
wins, Murpuy will be stronger than ever; if Tam- 
many loses, he and it will be chock full of resent- 
ment—and there you are. Moreover; Connors and 
his pals are now strongly entrenched and cor- 
respondingly disdainful of the judges and their 
patriotic purpose. And the malign shadow of 
Bryan hovers over all. It is a discouraging situa- 
tion; and yet, of course, we would not dim the 
hope that springs eternal, and would rejoice to 
see something goad come out of Saratoga. 


Still Eliminating Alcohol 

According to the FuLuer law, signed last week 
in Alabama, buildings in that State shall not be 
let for the sale of intoxicating liquors, leases are 
forfeit if the tenant sells liquors, liquors may not 
be advertised in newspapers, delivery to any pub- 
lic place is an evidence of sale, shipping liquors 
from one point in the State to another is prohib- 
ited, prohibited liquors are contraband, the pres- 
ence of a Federal license is prima facie evidence 
of guilt, and intoxicants may not be drunk on 
railroad trains. 

Surely the new law comes as near to putting 
a padlock on the gullets of the Alabams as a 
law can come. And in South Carolina, last week, 
the dispensaries closed for the two weeks before 
the election, on August 17th, to determine whether 
the twenty-one wet counties shall join the twenty- 
one dry counties in the prohibition fold. And in 
Georgia there was a bill introduced last month 
to kill off “near beer,” which prohibited the sale 
of all beverages containing even a trace of alcohol, 
and which, it was rumored, would close the 
soda-fountains which use fruit syrup with a trace 
of alcohol in them. And in Minnesota the law 
prohibiting the sale of cigarettes became opera- 
tive on August Ist. 

Let the good work go on! Apparently it must 
pass through this excessively prohibitory stage so 
that folks may learn in the dear school of expe- 
rience, “and scarce in that,” what kind of liquor 
laws are wise. That current prohibitory laws do 
prohibit appreciably appears in the falling off of 
six million dollars in the internal revenue re- 
ceipts last year from whiskey, and of two millions 
from beer. As we see it, the stable temperance 
reform which this and every country needs is 
likely to come in the age of wisdom by the diffu- 
sion and wide use of beverages of very low al- 
coholic intensity. But it is much easier to pass 
laws forbidding folks to drink at all than to pro- 
vide that they shall drink wisely. It seems to 
take a fairly wise and civilized being to drink 
with sense, even when proper drinks are handy. 


. 


Lee’s Statue 

Frank Sanporn objects to having Rosert E. 
Ler’s statue stand in the old Senate Chamber in 
the Capitol at Washington. Virginia has sent, or 
is to send, it there, along with a statue of GrorGE 
Wasuineton. Frank Sanporn protests with forty- 
year-old arguments, and some learned vitupera- 
tions which make interesting reading. His is the 
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only objection we have noticed, and that is the 
impressive part of it. Virginia has an ample 
company of famous sons to choose from, and un- 
doubtedly she has chosen as her heart directed. 


A Schoolma’am Rules Chicago’s Schools 

We have not noticed anywhere a disparaging 
comment on the appointment of Mrs. Etta Fiaca 
Youne to be Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Chicago. All testimony seems to concur that Mrs. 
Youne is the right person for the place. The 
place is one of great importance, the salary -is 
$10,000 a year, there were doubtless competent 
men who could have been had for the job, and 
Mrs. Youna is a woman. Nevertheless, so far as 
appears, the general judgment seems to be that 
the appointment was admirable and that the great 
work it concerns has gone into the right hands. 

Mrs. Young is sixty-four years old and has been 
a school-teacher for forty-seven years; so youth 
is not regarded in Chicago as an indispensable 
requisite to pedagogical efficiency. At fifty-four, 
by invitation of President Harper (who was not 
at all inclined to overvalue the qualifications of 
women educators), she became a professor of 
education in the University of Chicago, and at 
sixty she became principal of the Chicago Normal 
School. So it looks as though Mrs. Youna knew 
her business. 

She is described as a woman of gentle manners, 
of great energy, sparing of speech, and of an open, 
liberal mind. She has been a co-worker with Dr. 
JouHn Dewey in the development and formula- 
tion of what is known as the sympathetic mode 
of education. Without adding to the public-school 
curriculum, or turning publie schools into factory 
schools, she “ wants to see teachers better equipped 
in technical education, and industrial teaching 
in the public schools get down to a_ practical 
basis.” 


Chicago Has an Eye on Bingham 

Having chosen a woman for Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago is said to be thinking hard about 
our General Bincuam for Superintendent of Po- 
lice. New York’s discard is often worth exam- 
ination, as Chicago’s experience must have taught 
her. A good while ago she thought more of Turo- 
porE 'CHomas than New York did, and found a 
profit in her appreciation. General BrinaHam 
must be very much more valuable as a policeman 
than he was when-he began here, and it is in- 
telligent of Chicago to wish to profit by his ex- 
perience. In Germany, cities hire qualified offi- 
cials who make municipal administration their 
profession, and go from small towns to larger 
ones as their abilities develop. That way seems 
considerably more intelligent than ours of insist- 
ing on training a lot of green hands at the public 
expense after every municipal election. 


At the Mercy of the Auto 

Marse Henry does not support the Hon. Turtrus 
Sms, of Tennessee, in his recent objections to the 
appropriation of money to provide Speaker Can- 
non and Vice-President SHERMAN with motor- 
cars. He says: : 

The tail goes with the hide. Let Mr. CANNon and 
Mr. SHERMAN have a brace of motor-cars. When their 
chauffeurs go joy-riding and smash the cars, let them 
have another pair. What’s a drop in the bucket, any- 
way? 

The tail goes with the hide, and hides are free; 
but is the whole succession to the Presidency to 
be exposed to the perils which Colonel Watterson 
inadvertently suggests in his reference to joy 
rides? The one thing that the country exacts of 
the Vice-President is to stay alive. 


Tennyson and Holmes 

In this month fall the centennial anniversaries 
of ALnrrep TENNYSON and OLIVER WENDELL 
Howumes, and the newspapers and magazines have 
many pieces about both of them. We doubt if 
there were any English-writing poets of their half- 
century who left so many lines and phrases in 
the minds and on the tongues of so many people. 
Certain of the verses of both of them stuck amaz- 
ingly in people’s heads. Without comparing Dr. 
HotMeEs -with Tennyson as a poet, it is still suf- 
ferable to compare their hold on the popular 
memory. TENNYSON was vastly more popular than 
Browninc, and Hotmes was more popular than 
Wuirtier or Lowr1t, or perhaps even LoNGrELLOw. 
Twenty years ago every American who had any 
familiarity with verse at all had scraps of Hotmes 
in his head. To read The One-Hoss Shay was to 
remember it. “ What, tear her tattered ensign 
down!”—is there any lettered head that has gray 
hairs in it that has not that in it too, and “ The 
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mossy marbles rest,” and the verses about the 
Voiceless, who “ die with all their music in them”? 
The little doctor spoke sometimes wonderfully to 
the heart, and often wonderfully to the ear. Con- 
sidering how modest a pipe it was that he played, 
he played it to amazing purpose. 

As for Tennyson, for his generation on both 
sides of the English-bordered ocean, he was a 
great voice, the sound of whose sweet, majestic 
tones was seldom out of hearing. A great teacher 
of musie to the popular ear; a great lifter-up of 
thoughts, a great power in his generation for re- 
finement and civilization. 

No doubt Hotmes and Tennyson run less in 
the heads and come seldomer to the tongue of the 
younger generation of to-day than of their fathers. 
There are a few new singers whose melodies are 
not to be denied. Kirrina is the chief of them. 
He has taught the nations worse words than his 
predecessors, but he has set some of them to very 
insinuating music of rhyme and rhythm, and 
geared to them some of the thoughts that this 
generation has oeeasion to think. If you fish in 
the contemporary young mind for the scraps of 
verse that all bright young minds of thirty years 
ago seemed to contain, and don’t find them, fish 
on and find what substitute furniture, if any, the 
more recent years and bards have provided. 


Hysteria and the Magazines 

The editor of the Chautauqua Magazine said 
last week in a Chautauqua lecture: 

Careless reading of the magazines will make us as 
a nation more hysterical than ever before, and worse 
than the French in not having a. background of 
steadiness and a sense of proportion. We shall lose 
our power of thinking. 

Brother Gray would probably admit that it 
makes some difference which magazines are read, 
carelessly or otherwise. Some of them are well 
adapted at times to induce hysteria. Bishop 
McFact, for instance, lately read some articles 
in one of them that seemed to bring him pretty 
close to that condition. 

The American magazines are popular because 
they give the best bargains in reading and _ pic- 
tures in the market, and because they can be sent 
at low cost through the mails. Take the current 
number of Harprr’s Macazine, and try to buy 
elsewhere for thirty-five cents as much edification 
in art and literature as that number contains. 
Every copy of every first-rate magazine is a bar- 
gain to the purchaser that is only made possible 
hy a great circulation. 


Motor-car and Road 

While persons using automobiles are by no means 
the most important in the community, the fact that 
their sharp interest has focussed the attention of the 
public on the movement (for good roads) entitles 
them to credit.—PReESIDENT TAFT. 


To be sure, and nobody will grudge them credit. 
What there is some current disposition to grudge 
them is the roads. They use them up so fast! A 
well-built macadamized road that gets heavy auto- 
mobile traffic loses its surface so quickly as to dis- 
courage its local makers. Consider the main roads 
leading to New York in the States of New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. The wear of auto- 
mobiles on them is very severe, but the roads are 
maintained largely by the towns they run through, 
in which only a fraction of the autos that use 
the roads are owned. Moreover, the roads are 
maintained by taxpayers, and used up chiefly by 
motorists, who still comprise only a small per- 
centage of the population. The gist of the situa- 
tion is that the motorists just now are taking much 
more out of the roads than they put in. The fault 
does not lie in their unwillingness to pay for their 
use of roads, but in the absence of means to assess 


upon them what they fairly owe and collect it. 


Toll-gates would supply such a means, but, being 
rid af them, we are not likely to let them come 
back again. What we will have, and are getting 
already, is increased participation of the State in 
read-making. The State can afford to build roads 
for the motorist where local communities cannot, 
and it is in a much better position to make the 
motorists pay for what they get than the town- 
ships are. The motor has changed the relation 
of the local taxpayer to his roads. Once he main- 
tained them chiefly for local use by local teams. 
Now he maintains those of them that are main 
highways largely for the use of machines that 
easily and often run a hundred, or even two or 
three hundred, miles in a day. There must be a 
change of method to correspond with this change 
in relation. The burden of maintaining the roads 
which the motorists use must fall chiefly on the 
States. 








What is a Classic? 


iv you ask a high-school boy what a classic is, he 
will probably say something about Evangeline or The 
Cricket on the Hearth. His father will urge upon 
you the Greek and the Latin poets, and his sister will 
mention Racine and the difference between VOLTAIRE 
and Vicror Hvuco. It would seem that Socrates 
should be called on to puzzle out the answer—the germ 
of meaning at the centre of the various uses; to worry 
the word till it should give up its secret. But as any 
one can wear the general’s old boots, so the Socratic 
method, once invented, is ready to every hand. You 
make out in a moment that what all these notions 
have in common is the sense that here in each one 
of them is something that supplies a standard. Each 
presents an excellence which is absolute, safe to 
imitate; if has a kind of impersonality and _ finality. 
Like the church dogmas which are of faith, the classic 
is accepted always and by every one. 

The greatest apparent exception to this rule helps 
to prove it, on further reflection. DANTE’s great vision 
of hell and heaven, the supreme utterance of the 
Middle Ages, is immensely romantic and vet universally 
accepted. But universally? That must give pause. 
It is hard to believe when university extension courses 
are made out of DANTE lectures, and it is a fact that 
for nearly three hundred years from the fifteenth to 
the eighteenth century nobody cared a straw’ for 
DanrE. “ Methought T saw the grave where Laura 
lav.” wrote RALEIGH, in courtly compliment of SPEN- 
sek, but he troubled himself not at all about Bea- 
trices, The Anatomy of Velancholy, that hecatomb of 
curious learning, that crammed and crowded treasury 
of infinite reading, bursting with the spoils of the 
ancients and moderns, has not above three direct 
references to DANTE. Burron remembers that Paolo 
and Francesca kissed one day and read no more, but 
he remembers little else. Swirr, it would seem, never 
read the fantastical WILLIAM 
TEMPLE’S library. nor did AppIsoN read the rigid 
(thibelline in the Deanery at Lichfield. This is no 
mere freak of history, but a real insufficiency in the 
poem, an inadequacy to certain ages and certain 
habits of mind. That wonderful theologico-political 
hierarchy, ranging from the Eternal Father down 
through mankind to the tiniest imp of an_ evil-tail, 
that machine where never a cog slipped or a wheel 
loosed its belt was a too delicate mechanism for this 
universe of ours. It has grown rusty with disuse: 
it had never at the centre that larger certainty, that 
universality which belonged to Homer’s and SHAKE- 


sonneteer in’ Sir 


SPEARE’S account of things. 

That the sheer poetry of DANTE, as distinguished 
from what he had to say. ean stand with Homer's 
and with Mivron’s as the best in the world, we need 
no Marruew ARNOLD come back from the grave to tell 
us. It established the canon of literature in Italy: 
it exercised an influence for good upon the elect of 
English minds from Cuavcer to SHELLEY and Swin- 
BURNE. The intricate form*is so curiously wrought. 
so ample and so harmonious, with here a dying fall 
and there a kind of thunderous loveliness. and again 
the grim, dry. compact horror which has lent its 
author’s name to the special style. 
is the matter in hand vou may go to school to DANTE 
as safely as to his master, Virgit—and the whole 


So far as poetry 


world has gone to school to Virerm for the last two 
thousand vears. It is curious that this should be so 
of the exquisite. finished Roman who was professedly 
an imitater, who would probably himself have said 
that his turn was not so much for inventing and im- 
parting to others as for study and selection and 
taking pains. Yet he has been as much an influence 
as a model. Whatever the word elassic stands for, it 
stands for Vircin; the terms are interchangeable. 
About these masters of perfection there is a special 
grace, so that if one follows them one cannot go 
wrong—PrrRARCH, Bossvet. BACON, COWLEY. GRAY, 
TENNYSON. Only the hero’s hand may smite the lyre. 
but fine ear and deft fingers may tune and touch a 
lute. Let a lesser genius try to write like DonNrE and 
the result is insuiferably erabbed and dull: like Wurrt- 
MAN. and the result is tepid and vapid. But the 
pupils of FLAavsertr, after all. were the Goncourts, and 
of Kears is FrRaNcIsS THOMPSON. The classic muse, in 
her imperishable beauty 
that loves her.” 


“never will betray the heart 
while her wilder sister. the romantic 
spirit. is a very will-o’-the-wisp, a mischievous baggage, 
asad jade, if the truth will out, for stripling lovers. 

Because everything that is unfamiliar tends to 
appear romantic. we often miss in a new movement 
its truly classic quality—its generality, its imper- 
sonality for instanee. RicuArp Srrauss is individual 
as you like, and Desussy has surely heard the spirit’s 
hymn: both are to the ultimate degree romantic: but 
Max REGER seems rather to have flung himself upon 
the eternal laws whieh underlie sound itself, and to 
have heard in his extraordinary brain the abstract 
harmonies of mumber as PytuAgoras first heard them. 
It is the same thing in painting. CLAUpDE LoRRAINE, 
Whe is out of the fashion now. but still a potent en- 
chanter for any one who will be at the pains to look 
him up. saw the world through the rich glow of his 
special genius and helped on the great Revival; and 
Wuist_er when he had derived all he could from Spain 
and Japan, spent the rest of his life in elaborating his 
own magical and temperamental vision of things. But 
Moner and, even more than he, the younger\men now 
in Paris who have taken the new Impressionism for 
their starting-point, seem to have an entirely classical 
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passion for getting at the object, as in itself it really 
is, and for setting down the eternal in the transient. 

The object in itself. the changeless in the midst of 
all that passes: the stable and the whole—the classical 
temper stays itself upon these and puts its faith in 
reason and in intelligence; it will not let life go with- 
out giving a rational account of itself. It wrestles 
with the journeying angel of human destiny and urges, 
~T will not let thee go until thou bless me.” It brings 
out. to offset Pragmatism, that adversary of light 
made audible, those volumes of Mr. SANTAYANA’S, SO 
temperate and clear in ideal, so restraining and har- 
monizing in application—The Life of Reason. In- 
deed it is this tendency of mind that underlies all 
SHELLEY'S faith in man, all his sense of ultimate re- 
demption of earth from pain and error; all Mr. 
BERNARD SHAW’S notion that it is, after all, finer to 
live than to die for 2 cause; it is the source and origin 
of the conviction that the unvarnished truth and the 
whole truth is best for man, producing such great 
novels as Tono-Bungay; it is present in the unlike- 
liest places, tingeing and tempering the whole so that 
by its visible light the secret spring is laid bare. Even 
in SHAKESPEARE, the idol of the romanticist, it lurks, 
giving us the tragedy which purifies through pity and 
terror, which is always classical. Not, indeed, the 
tragedy of the warrior-goddess putting off her divinity 
only to be betrayed and outraged and bring down the 
twilight of the gods; not that of the Spanish cigarette- 
girl murdering her lover, nor of Esmeralda burned 
in the face of N6tre Dame—but rather that of Lear, 
blind, mad, dying upon his murdered daughter's bier. 
retaining the kingly courtesy of “ pray you” and “I 
thank you, sir”: Hamlet. caught in the web = of 
thought and sense, distraught by women’s lies and 
treachery, looking beyond to where the “rest is 
silence *: Othello, gadfly-stung. showing how ™ the 
blind bull falls by a steeper plunge than the blind 
lamb”: Antony. after a world thrown away by 
feminine caprice and panic, uttering the most poignant 
words in English dramatic poetry: 





*Unarm, Eros: the long day’s task is done 
And we must. sleep.” 

Many may urge that there is no necessary solution 
or purifieation in these endings; that for SHAKESPEARE 
the world was, to the last, a riddle, and that he gave 
it up simpiy as “such stuff as dreams are made of.” 
And yet there is a kind of solution in the steady, un- 
hiassed contemplation . of the infinite spectacle of 
things: in any ultimate anguish, nobly borne. “T can 
but remember that such things were.” wrote one, 
utterly bereft “as were most precious to me.” Suf- 
fering does purge the spirit, and, communicated through 
art, the dross is refined away and pure spirit is left at 
quintessential power. The soul judges that it is better 
to be Othello, suffering, than Cassio: to be Hamlet, con- 
quered, than Laertes: to be Antony, bereft, than Oc- 
That. in itself is a judgment, an answer 
echoing to the universe. 


tavius. 


Correspondence 


AMERICAN CHILDREN AND 'THEIR PARENTS 
DenveR, Coto, F¥uly 2, 1909 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Being greatly interested in certain quotations 
from Mr. Alfred Mosely regarding American children. 
in a recent issue of HARPER'S WEEKLY. I feel that, as 
the * American mother” of three boys. I cannot let 
some of the statements go unchallenged, even though 
our British critic was so ably answered editorially in 
the same issue. 

Mr. Mosely states that the close companionship of 
American fathers and mothers with their children is 
one of the greatest dangers of American home life. 
That “the brains and emotions of the youngsters are 
super-stimulated,” ete. Is this true? From the view- 
point of the aforesaid American mother, T say it is 
not. And T believe T am speaking with authority. for 
out here in Denver we are so far removed from the 
civilizing influences of the Old World, that our ideas 
must of necessity be our own. 

It is true that the close companionship does exist. 
but there is a distinetion—ire are the companions of 
the children. We are not attempting to force them up 
to our intelleetual level, as Mr. Mosely complains. but 
we are trying to keep young with them. We are inter- 
ested in their sports, their school work, their reading 
—in fact, we are interested in everything that interests 
them. Not merely from a sense of duty, but for the 
keen enjoyment and instruction which we gain from 
watching their untrained emotions and benefiting by 
their unbiassed opinions. We take them to the plays 
which are produced to especially interest children, and 
find ourselves watching, not the stage, but the children. 
We take them to the vaudeville and endure the mono- 
logues «nd aets which are so old to us, and which pass 
so lightly over the heads of the children that they are 
forgotten before the curtain reaches the floor, that we 
may hear the subdued giggles of Jack or the quaint 
remarks of Arthur when the clown act comes on. How 
many months after do we come across those very same 
hoys performing those very same acts in an astonish- 
ingly clever manner? For how long a time will the 
girls find a never-ending topie of interest in the per- 
forming horse, or the birds that could spell? Is this 
bringing the children up to our level? When we take 
little excursions into the mountains we take them with 
us. To tell the truth, we wouldn’t enjoy going without 
them. Could any one appreciate the wonderful things 
encountered on such a trip more than they? Can any 
one learn a more valuable lesson from Mother Nature 
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than they’? Is this “ brushing the bloom off natural 
childishness ”? 

When Dad comes from his work at night he is be- 
sieged with pleadings to “come out and toss up a 
few.” When mother sits down to sew she is urged to 
read “just one little stery about ‘ Brer Rabbit and 
the Tar Baby,’ or to “please show me this funny 
paper.” 

These, and many similar scenes are what we are 
accustomed to out here in the West, but it may be, as 
I intimated before, because we have not the good (7?) 
fortune to be where we can profit by the influence of 
our good cousins across the sea, who, of course, are 
invariably right. 

As for Mr. Mosely’s statement that “the code of 
discipline current in the typical American family 
would not be tolerated anywhere else in the civilized 
or uncivilized world,” I can only repress my feelings 
of righteous indignation and say that the gentleman 
must have unfortunately gained his experience from 
an acquaintance with a very few American families in 
a corner of our vast country which is more subjected 
to the influence of the Old World customs, for it is not 
true of the West, nor the Middle West. I do not know, 
from personal observation, whether it is true of the 
Eastern portion of our land of the free, but I do not 
believe it is. 

T should like to tell Mr. Mosely, and.all who agree 
with him, that we American fathers and mothers 
would be willing, any time, to stand our boys and girls 
who are brought up under the guidance and com- 
panionship of their parents, who most surely are better 
qualified for the undertaking than any one else, beside 
the children of any other nation “ civilized or uncivil- 
ized.” who spend their lives within the four walls of 
the nursery and under the care of servants, nurses, and 
tutors, who are paid by the month or year, and we 
would wager, with a feeling of perfect security, that 
our American children will discount the others every 
time, whether it is a test of physical endurance, moral 
steadfastness, or intellectnal superiority! 

I am, sir. 
LILLIAN Eppy CHAPMAN. 


A WAY TO DO GOOD 


: Mania, P. I., June 15, 1909. 

Str—-An editorial (about 400 words) in=HARPER’s 
WEEKLY of April 24th was the most succinet and 
lucid exposé of the high-tariff fallacy that has ap- 
peared in print in many years. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, being now of record as an 
opponent of high tariff, and being also of record as an 
earnest philanthropist whose aim is the uplift and 
betterment of the working-man, has now the oppor- 
tunity, at relatively small cost, to confer larger and 
more lasting benefits upon this class of people than by 
endowing them with a hundred new libraries. 

Permit me, through your columns, to suggest to 
him, gratuitously. that at an outlay of probably less 
than one-half million of dollars he could buy and place 
in the hands of five million working people a special 
edition and marked copy of the number of HARPER’s 
noted above. 

If each copy were accompanied by a brief manifold 
letter from Mr. Carnegie commending the marked 
article to the attention of the recipient, it doubtless 
would be read by about all who are able to read. 

Tt goes almost without saying that at the next Con- 
«ressional election ninety per cent. of the readers who 
had a vote would, and without regard to previous 
political affiliation, blackbaJl any nominee not abso- 
lutely compromised to oppose any high tariff legisla- 
tion or any sc-called protective tariff which did not 
levy the heaviest kind of impost upon imported labor 
reeruits. The continuous swarm of cheap, competitive 
foreign labor to our shores is the one thing which 
gives the trust magnate his resistless hold upon Amer- 
ican labor, and is the one issue for which he will die 
in his tracks in the fight to keep upon the “ free list.” 

The stand of Harper’s is unique. As a very large 
employer of labor. and whose ox might be gored at 
any time, one could almost condone them for standing 
by their dollars as of more worth than the lives and 
well-being of their working-men. It is the dominance 
of principle over pocket to which the whole country 
may well doff their bonnets. 

It is a reproach to us as Americans to see men like 
Dr. Lowe arrayed on the other side of this question. 
Unfortunately we may not impugn their knowledge 
and high plane of intelligence. Far better if we could, 
for we would be spared the only possible alternative— 
the impugnment of their honesty by the prostitution of 
indisputable talents in a cause which at head and at 
heart they now to be rotten. 

I am. sir, 
Won. J. Lyon. 


THINGS A SCOTSMAN WANTS TO KNOW 


Wasuincton, D.C., July 27, tgog. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—In your issue of July 24th, Mr. Donald Ross 
complains of his inability to definitely answer several 
theological queries which he has himself propounded. 

I am very much afraid that no one will be able to 
help him. Mr. Ross should not, however, let this 
worry him. Neither he nor any one else is able to 
satisfactorily answer these questions. Man, with his 
finite mental powers, is, by very nature, absolutely 
unable to positively locate the truth, and even were 
he to accidentally find it he could not identify it as 
such. : 

The most that we can do in this world is to live up 
to our highest ideals, whatever they may be, bothering 
not about causes, but devoting ourselves to effects, and 
await the future with an untroubled mind, secure in 
the belief that, if there be a God, He will only punish 
us for our moral transgressions, and not for our honest 
disbeliefs. 

I am, sir, 
“ AGNOSTIC.” 
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Secretary-of-War Dickin- 
son watching the tests 


WHE sun was shining brilliantly after a 
midday of heavy rain. In the new 
washed blue sky a few cottony clouds 
were floating indolently. Seven thousand 
weary Americans were waiting on the 
EN dry, brown grass of the tableland at Fort 
Myer, slowly fanning themselves with their hats until 
the fieree rays of the sun made their heads throb, then 
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THE STORY OF THEIR SUCCESSFUL FLIGHT WITH A PASSENGER 
AT FORT MYER, VIRGINIA, WHICH FULFILLED THE GOVERNMENT 
TESTS AND PROVED THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE AEROPLANE 


By William Inglis 


army and navy in the warm tents, the great crowd in 
automobiles or standing on the hot earth, the soldiers 
tounging on the porches of the long barracks—every- 
body took heart and guessed it would be all right. 
Then our wise young host asked us casually whether 
we'd care to run down to the shed at the other end of 
the field and see the machine and the men who were 
going up in it. Would we? Our car instantly made a 
long, white streak down 
the long field to that 











famous shed. 

From afar the aero- 
plane shed looks like 
any dingy ola barn 
of unpainted, weather- 
beaten wood; but as we 
drew near we became 
aware of the cause of 
the spell that was draw- 
ing the glance of every 
eye for miles around. 
The main door, or, 
rather, the entire north 
end of the shed, was 
wide open, and we could 
see the flying machine 
in repose. At the first 
glance it seemed like a 
very big dragon-fly that 
had settled down for 
rest in a quiet corner 
of a cigar box. It was 
so slim, so frail, so at- 








tenuated, that one could 


Wilbur and Orville preparing the aeroplane for the government test not imagine it much 


patiently putting their hats back on their heads and 
dabbing their necks and faces with handkerchiefs al- 
ready moist. One question was in every mind—would 
Orville Wright fly quickly and safely to Alexandria 
and back, carrying an officer of the Signal Corps in his 
aeroplane, thereby qualifying his machine as a part of 
the apparatus of the United States Army? For an- 
swer to that question the great throng had trudged or 
driven out from Washington on Wednesday and on 
Thursday, and had sweltered for hours in the sun, 
only to journey home in the dust and darkness, dis- 
appointed because the flying men found that there was 
too much wind astir for the safety and suecess of their 
voyage through airy space. 

Surely they would fly to-day. Not a breeze could be 
detected by the people on the ground, not the faintest 
breath to temper the heat which truthful and well- 
shaded thermometers registered at one hundred and 
six degrees. Yet this was no sure criterion. How 
much could the wisest fish at the sluggish bottom of 
the Potomac guess of the force and swirls of the river’s 
current far above? And it is well known that the cur- 
rents and eddies of air are a hundred times more un- 
stable than those of the water. We on the ground have 
not the faintest conception of the tides, the currents, 
the eddies, that sweep through the invisible element 
above us. And for that reason there were many who 
doubted whether the flight could be made. Signal 
Corps experts detected a brisk movement in the upper 
regions. Their anemometers registered a breeze of 
twelve miles an hour, slowly diminishing as the sun 
declined. About six o’clock the sun hid for a few 
moments behind a low bank of thin gray cloud. The 
breeze diminished. Officers of the Signal Corps looked 
hopeful, nodded to one another and guessed it would 
be all right. The guesses flew about the field. The 
mounted patrols in brown khaki, the officers of the 

















The flight that gained 
the government contract 


“Sorry,” Wilbur replied, “but | can’t stop right 
now. Ask ‘em to wait.” 

And wait they did for nearly half an hour. Yet 
though we could not interrupt the tlying-man who was 
giving his gaunt steed its last rubdown before the 
greatest race it ever entered, we were enabled to be 
come acquainted with the steed itself and with Lieu 
tenant Benjamin S. Foulois, who was going to ride 
it with him. Mr. Foulois is slender, muscular, agile. 
somewhat below the medium height. He may pos 
sibly be twenty-five or six years old, but he looks 
barely twenty. His forehead is bold and high, and 
he has strong features; vet there is so much boyish 
good nature in the frank glance of his brown eyes and 
in the smile that is always tucking up the corners 
of his mouth that he seemed like a mere youngster 
out for a lark instead of a serious man undertaking 
a flight which might end in glorious suecess or in 
sudden death. Only a few yards from the shed in 
which we stood was the spot upon which Lieutenant 
Selfridge was dashed down to destruction in a Wright 
aeroplane a few months ago. Orville Wright, now 
xbout to essay the first long-distance test over rough 
country instead of a smooth field, was running the 
aeroplane on that occasion, and he was so crushed 
and broken by the fall that he lay in hospital for 
months. Lieutenant Foulois was the first man of the 
Signal Corps to undertake an aeroplane flight since 
the fatal accident, and his conductor was the one 
who had carried Selfridge; yet there was not dis 
eernible about him the least trace of apprehension 
Not that he was exuberant or boastful, which in it 
self would be an indication of anxiety. On the con 
trary, he was calm and not inclined to say a word 
except in answer to questions, and there was always 





stronger than a dragon- 
fly in spite of its great 
spread of wings; and 
the mere thought of 
two men trusting them- 
selves to the support of 
this delicate, cobwebby 
thing in a _ flight 
through space at the 
rate of nearly a mile a 
minute was enough to 
niake the hardiest ad- 
venturer shudder. 
Orville Wright was 
busy with the aeroplane 
when our host led us 
into the shed, so none 
of our party had the 
pleasure of meeting 
him. This disappoint- 
ment was not altogether 
a‘surprise, for we _re- 
membered what hap- 
pened when the King of 
England and the King 
of Spain came up in 
much the same way 
when brother Wilbur 














was preparing for a 
flight in France. He 
was in his shirt-sleeves, 
going over the engine 
for the last time, when Charley Taylor, the mechani- 
cian who has been with the brothers for many years, 
interrupted him with— 

“Say, Wilbur, there’s a couple o’ them kings out 
here that want to see you.” 


Orville Wright and Lieutenant Foulois ready to start 


that schoolboy smile hovering around the corners of 
his mouth and a merry twinkle in his eye if some 
member of the party asked a foolish question, His 
air was that of a man who has bought a new motor 
ear and is going out to try it. Incidentally it may 
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The Wright air-ship in flight above the grounds at Fort Myer 
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be noted that the army people jokingly speak of him 
as the man who should have died long ago, when they 
tell of his campaigns against the Moros in the Philip- 
pines. There he took possibly fatal risks a hundred 
times and always came out unharmed, saying nothing, 
and with that mischievous schoolboy grin playing over 
his smooth face. 

Although Mr. Foulois had never been up in an 
aeroplane, he had studied faithfully and was able to 
answer every question the visitors put to him. He 
told how strong the engine was, explained how 
thoroughly the slim ribs of wood and slender threads 
of steel wire held the two planes braced together, and 
pulled the levers to illustrate how the machine was 
made to ascend or descend or turn to the right or the 
left. There was something eerie in seeing the shadowy 
monster like a living creature raise the tips of both its 
curved left wings in response to a slight pull at the 
lever, 

“That, you see, would make her swing around like 
a bird,” said Mr. Foulois. “ Of course, you pull the 
rudder around to correspond with the bending of the 
wings. If vou want to go higher up you point upward 
the little pair of horizontal planes out in front. The 
rudder that helps turn her to left or right is that 
small pair of vertical planes at the back of the 
mitechine.” 

Really it all sounded perfectly easy, as easy as the 
balancing of the egg after Columbus had shown how 
it was done. And yet—and yet, only a few yards 
away was the ground upon which young Selfridge had 
been hurled by an equally simple and_ reliable 
machine. Nevertheless one could not help feeling that 
the development and perfection of the aeroplane was 
inevitable: that, no matter who might be hurt during 
its progress, the machine must prove a success. And 
the occasion brought to mind the fact that Foulois 
is only one of hundreds of trained and daring men in 
the Signal Corps of the United States Army who are 
ready at a moment’s notice to risk life and limb in the 
line of duty as cheerfully as they would light a cigar. 

As our ear sped baek to its position beside the 


. air. Sharply the aero- 
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“Everything all 
right?” asked brother 
Wilbur, most serenely. 

“O. K.!” brother 
Orville replied from 
his perch. 

At the same instant 
the crash of the falling 
weight and the sharp 
barking of the engine 
blended in one roar, as 
the great war eagle 
with wings widespread 
and propellers revolv- 
ing was launched 
southward along the 
monorail. Every heart 
stood still as the mon- 
ster swooped down hill 
parallel to the ground; 
but this was only for 
an instant of time, for 
almost immediately it 
responded to the up- 
ward tilt of the little 
pair of horizontal 
planes in front and 














rose steadily in the 


plane turned to the 
left, and, constantly 
rising, came flying 
northward up the field 
toward us. And that was a moment to be treasured 
—the first sight of a fiying-machine made by man 
rushing forward in mid-air at terrific speed, yet as 
obedient to the controlling mind as a gentle horse to 
the touch of the master’s hand. The left wingtips 
bent downward, the right wingtips rose slightly, and 
the aeroplane swung around over our heads as grace- 
fully as a frigate-bird swooping. We could clearly see 
the intent countenance of Orville Wright as he gazed 
far ahead with the ab- 
sorbed and eager ex- 











pression of a coxswain 
in a hard race. Mr. 
Foulois was _ sitting 
still, holding hard—and 
smiling. As the flying 
thing squared away on 
its course to the south- 
ward it was headed 
straight for the big 
shed. 

Those who knew the 
real cause of the Sel- 
fridge fatality were full 
of apprehension. The 
very faintest of airs 
was moving from the 
westward, pouring over 
and plunging down from 
the roof of the shed as 
a cataract pours and 
plunges over its shelf 
of rock. This condition, 
almost as unimaginable 
to the lay mind as it is 
invisible, constitutes a 
great peril. Should Or- 
ville Wright’s aeroplane 








Dangerous? Why, the thing was as easy as riding 


President’s tent every member of the party was full 
of wonder at what we had seen and heard. 

‘IT never expected to have such a treat as this,” 
said the philosopher; “ never thought I’d be able to 
step into the cage and have the great aeroplane bird 
come up and eat out of my hand. Wish they’d take 
me up for a flight.” 

“I'd rather dive off a Block Island sloop into a 
school of sharks,” was the instant reply of another. 
And these comments are cited only because they illus- 
trate the spirit of the great throng gatherea to wit- 
ness the flight. While three-quarters of the assem- 
blage were shuddering in anticipation of some awful 
mishap the other quarter were hoping against hope 
that they, too, could persuade brother Orville or 
brother Wilbur to take them up in the air. 

By half-past six o’clock a dozen soldiers in brown 
khaki had-slowly wheeled the aeroplane up the field 
to the little knoll before the President’s tent. There 
they took the temporary trueks out from under and 
carefully placed the machine with great exactness of 
balance upon the monorail down which it glides in 
order to gain impetus for the flight. Not a sound 
could be heard from any part of the plateau. One 
felt that on every hand hearts were drumming, 
breaths falterme in dread of the coming crisis. 
Brother Wilbur »nd Charley Taylor started the engine, 
and its first quick barks sounded like rifle shots in the 
stillness, then settled into a steady drumming as the 
gasoline explosions ran true without skip or break, 
and the pair of great, silvery two-bladed propellers 
whirred in perfect rhythm. 

The cut-off cord was pulled, and the engine 
instantly stopped. Reporters and camera men crowded 
a little closer to the monorail. 

“Get in,” said Orville, and Lieutenant Foulois 
climbed up among the mazes of steel wires and sat 
down on a little bit of a flat perch about half as big 
as the lid of a cracker-box. Think of flying for 
miles on such a ridiculous saddle! Orville took the 
other perch at his side and grasped the levers. A 
brown line of soldiers walked off slowly and solemnly 
with the rope that hauled up to the top of a derrick 
a great iron weight. When tripped it would plunge 
down, and its impetus would haul a line to catapult 
the aeroplane swiftly forward. 

“Great Scott! It looks like the preliminaries of 
an execution,” exclaimed a nervous man who had 
wrapped his arms around his ribs as if to keep his 
heart from pounding through. 





go too close to the lee 
side of the shed it 
would be overwhelmed 
by the air cataract and 
would immediately capsize and become as unmanage- 
able as a rowboat under the deadly curtain of 
Niagara. Thus might happen a repetition of the 
tragedy of a few months ago. So the well-informed 
displayed smiles which they didn’t really mean and 
involuntarily clenched their hands as they watched 
the air-ship approach the danger spot. But with a 
slight touch of the helm Orville sheered her off to 
the left and gave the shed a wide berth. Then 
rounding the south end of the field once more he 




















Rounding the balloon-stake at Alexandria 
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A group of distinguished spectators. From left to right: Senator Aldrich, 
President Taft, Representative Payne, and Brig.-Gen. Clarence Edwards 


sailed northward, and on the way up to us finished 
ihe ascent to a height of about one hundred and 
twenty-five feet. ‘This was the plane on which he 
wished to travel during the journey; so he nodded 
his head as we have all seen the driver of a trotter 
nod for the start, and away sped the machine on its 
last test to determine whether or not the United 
States government would buy it, and on what terms. 

The widespread wings were as rigid as the wings of a 
soaring eagle. ‘They dipped neither to the right nor 
to the left, but remained exquisitely balanced parallel 
to the horizon. They stood out as two faintly lumi- 
nous splashes of pearl across the dark blue sky. The 
propellers were revolving so rapidly that they ap- 
peared as twin-blurs with only an occasional fleeting 
shadow of a flange to convince the eye that they 
were in motion. The steady drumming of the engine 
resounded afar through the calm air. 

“Listen to the growl of the war eagle!” cried an 
enthusiast who forgot in his excitement that eagles 
never growl. But more interesting than his error was 
the quick disappearance of anxiety directly the 
machine was started on its long journey. Dangerous? 
Why, the thing was as simple as riding in an ele- 
vated railroad train. A child could do it. So felt 
all of us who only a little while before were all a- 
quiver with fears for the safety of the sky voyagers. 

As the machine drew away to the southward it was 
noticed that while its flight was as straight as the 
flight of the honey-laden bee to its home, yet it was 
constantly rising and falling—not pitching end for 
end as a boat in a seaway, but rising on even keel to 
a plane ten or fifteen feet higher, then descending, 
still level, to its former course. 

“They’re riding through a surf of air,’ was the 
explanation Senator Root offered, and nothing truer 
could have been said. .The upper air was tossing in 
turbulent waves ten times as vast as the waves of 
the ocean, also as much more dangerous. 


On rushed the flying ship until we at the start 
could distinguish only its barest outlines etched 
against the sky, and soon these dwindled to the van- 
ishing point—vanished. Later we were to learn that 
just before arriving at the captive balloon which 
served as the aerial stake-boat for the race, the aero- 
plane was swept far out of her course to the left by 
the surge of a gigantic air-wave that gushed from 
the westward. Thereby many precious seconds were 
wasted in bringing her back -to her true course, for 
the rules of the game prescribed that the fliers must 
go around the balloon from right to left. This pres- 
ently was accomplished, and the rush for home was 
begun. Half-way back the little blur against the sky 
was seen to drop down suddenly, then vanish behind 
a range of hills. Many thought some accident had 
happened, but the machine soon climbed up again 
unhurt, and later we learned that she had been en- 
guifed by a great air-wave and battered down near 
to earth, much as a submarine might be sent sprawl- 
ing to the bottom of the sea, only to rise again. 

Closer and closer came the blur in the sky, until 
soon we could clearly make out the opaline gleam of 
the wings in the level sunset rays; then bit by bit 
the outlines grew more distinct, and at last we could 
see brother Orville still sitting rigid, coxswain- 
fashion, and Lieutenant Foulois sitting still, holding 
hard and looking pleasant. On they swept across 
the line, in the total elapsed time of fourteen minutes 
and sixteen seconds, which, after deducting the time 
spent in turning around the five-mile mark, meant a 
speed of 42.58 miles an hour and earned for the 
Wrights a bonus of $5,000 above the purchase price 
of $20,000 to be paid by the government. 

More interesting than any mere figures it was to 
watch -the finish of the race. Having circled far to 
the’ north brother Orville pointed the prow of the 
aeroplane southward, and with a quick bob of his chin 
pulled the string that cut off the engine. A dip of 
the forward guideplanes sent the ship gliding toward 
earth in a long, swooping approach. Her long run- 
ners seemed barely to touch the grass, and she 
alighted so gently that the merest puff of dust 
floated up from the impact. 

“Well, you got the money,” brother Wilbur ex- 
claimed. 

“You bet we did,” brother Orville replied. 

Young Mr. Foulois was still smiling that gentle 
smile when he emerged. 

* How was it?” he was asked. 

“Oh, glorious, glorious!” he answered. ‘ Oh—ex- 
cuse me—I left my coat over in the shed. Good-by.” 



































THE. INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN MILITARY ATTACK AND 


DEFENCE OF WHICH MASSACHUSETTS WILL BE THE SCENE 
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Brigadier-General Tasker H. Bliss, U. S. A- 


COMMANDER OF THE INVADING FORCES 


Woe RIM-VISAGED war will show his 


SIS 333 wrinkled front, only slightly smooth- 

ed, in Massachusetts during the 
Y~ week of August 14th to 21st. An 
Rae army of some nine thousand men 
X\ will attempt to capture Boston, 
which will be defended by an army 
32> of about seven thousand men. In 
“every detail, except the actual shoot- 
ing of bullets, the slashing of swords, and stabbing of 
bayonets, the harsh business of war will be carried on 
relentlessly. To every participant in the war game 
during that week the attack or defence of Boston will 
be the most important thing in the world. The troops, 
made up of infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
signal corps and details from the medical, quarter- 
master’s, and commissary departments, will labor 
just as earnestly as if actual war were being waged. 
They will camp in the open, bathing, cooking, and eat- 
ing in the field as they would be compelled to do in 
a state of war. Practically all the soldiers engaged 
will be drawn from the National Guard. 

The war game will be under the direction of Major- 
General Leonard Wood, U.S.A., Commanding General 
of the Department of the East, who -will be chief 
umpire, with forty umpires to assist him. * The in- 
vaders will be made up of troops of the National 
Guard of New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
the District of Columbia, under command of Brigadier- 








Major-General Leonard Wood, U.S. A. 


WHO WILL ACT AS UMPIRE DURING THE MANOEUVRES 


‘General Tasker H. Bliss, U.S.A. Boston will be de- 
fended by the organized militia of Massachusetts, 
aided by six companies of the Coast Artillery and one- 
half of the Tenth Cavalry, both of the United States 
army, commanded by General Pew. 

The invading army will sail from New York on the 
steamers Puritan and Pilgrim in time to arrive at 
New Bedford early on August 14th. They will land 
without interference and make themselves comfort- 
able between the north shore of Buzzard’s Bay and 
an imaginary line drawn across the State of Massa- 
chusetts a few miles north of New Bedford. Mean- 
while the gallant defenders of Boston will occupy 
territory between that city and a similar imaginary 
line drawn south of it. Neither side is to make a 
hostile movement until midnight of August 14th. 
From that moment the activities of both forces will 
be incessant until midnight of August 21st. 

In actual war, of course, the armies would take 
possession of all railroads, trolley lines, telegraph and 
telephone facilities, ete.; but inasmuch as it is im- 
portant in this case not to interfere with the normal 
business of the country, orders have been given that 
from the moment the game begins none of these facili- 
ties shall be used. The troops will be transported on 
their own legs or by wagons or horses of their own. 
It is forbidden to use any telegraph or telephone or 
other means of communication, except that provided 


by the signal corps of the two commands. For the 


Brigadier-General William A. Pew, Jr., M. V. M. 
COMMANDER OF TIE DEFENDING FORCES 


purposes of the game all commercial telegraph and 
telephone lines will be considered destroyed, and the 
warriors will have to depend on their own skill. More 
over, it is absolutely forbidden for either side to use 
spies or members of the contending forces in civilian 
clothing to obtain information about the enemy. 

In spite of these necessary restrictions, the members 
of the National Guard engaged in the campaign will 
learn a great deal about the practical application of 
the lessons they have long studied in the art of war. 
The marching, the making of camps, the distribution 
of supplies, the cooking and the cleanliness of camps, 
the care of men and horses and implements of war 
during the rough experiences of the siege of Boston 
will all afford valuable object-lessons. 

At Saturday midnight, when the game begins, each 
army is at liberty to go out and look for the other. 
The two lines will then be fifty-two miles apart, and 
the State of Massachusetts in that region is some 
forty miles wide. Every member of the invading 
force will be distinguished by a red band three -inches 
deep worn around his hat. The defenders will each 
wear a band of blue in the like position. The umpires, 
military attachés, etc., will wear broad white bands 
around their right arms above the elbow. 

The Tenth Cavalry, U.S.A., will come down from 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, and it is believed the 
troops will be evenly divided between the opposing 
forces. 




















MR. TAFT ACHIEVES THE PROMISED LAND 


THE PRESIDENT LEAVING THE TRAIN WHICH BORE HIM FROM THE HEAT OF THE TARIFF FRAY IN WASHINGTON TO HIS SUMMER HOME AT BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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By William Hemmingway 





SOO RS. KATE WALKER is the hostess 
wee Of all the visitors who come to New 
York by sea, whether coastwise or 
4% transatlantic. She ceaselessly wel- 
> comes the coming and speeds the 
parting guest, and although she has 
been doing this for twenty-three 
years, probably not one of the mil- 
“ lions she has guided inte and out of 
the busy port has ever seen her, or even guessed that 
she exists. 
This curious state of facts becomes less puzzling 
when one learns that Mrs. Walker is keeper of the 

















Mrs. Kate Walker, the “Woman of the Light” 


lighthouse on Robbins Reef, which is a nasty ledge of 
sand and rubble a mile or so north of Staten Island 
and close on the port hand as you sail up the bay. It’s 
a poor place to keep a reef, but there this reef has been 
since the Pliocene age or longer, and there it will re- 
main, a menace to navigation for ages to come. Henry 
Hudson could have gone about his business with a 
much lighter heart had the reef been charted and 
lighted, and the Dutchmen who followed him were not 
slow to appreciate the need of a warning beacon on 
this dangerous obstacle in the sailor’s path to New 
Amsterdam. In modern days the warning has taken 
the form of a revolving white light that flashes once in 
five seconds. When it comes on to blow from the 
southeast and the sticky fog rolls up from the ocean, 


there is a steam siren that bellows a blast every six . 


seconds, and a fog-bell that tolls every quarter of a 


minute, to say nothing of a most melancholy jangling 
bell-buoy at the lower end of the ledge. 

All of which precautions account for the fact that 
Mrs. Walker never has a visitor except those who go 
out for the express purpose of seeing her—that is, no 
vessel is ever piled up on the reef itself, because it is 
so very well guarded. This means that the guardian 
has the capacity for taking pains carried to the point 
of genius. Not once in all the years has Mrs. Kate 
Walker failed to keep the dazzling white finger of light 
pointing away from the deadly shoal, nor failed to 
have the fog signals booming and roaring whenever 
the weather shut in thick. 

Three of us who sailed down the harbor a few days 
ago had the honor to be the first visitors, aside from 
relatives or very intimate friends, that Mrs. Walker 
had ever entertained at the light. Ours was no ordi- 
nary morning call, for before it could be made it was 
necessary to obtain permission from the United States 
Lighthouse Department. This was given by Captain 
Chauncey Thomas, United States Navy, the inspector 
in charge of the district, who courteously put the 
lighthouse-tender Daisy at our disposal. Skipper 
Victor Klang took her out of the basin at Tompkins- 
ville, headed her N. by E., and in a few minutes 
we were near the stout, round tower of stone and steel 
that crowns Robbins Reef. The low tide swirled about 
a long black backbone of sand and shingle with a hint 
of menace in its flashing. As the Daisy draws eight 
feet of water and the channel was very shallow, one 
of the hands went forward with the lead-line and gave 
us the depth—two fathoms,. eleven feet, ten feet, nine 
feet, ten feet again. Very slowly the steamer crept 
torward, and we could see the full extent of the door- 
yard around the bleak black and white tower, an 
esplanade of stone, some ten feet wide and railed in 
with stout bars of iron. 

“Hm! They can’t keep a cow on that island,” one 
of the visitors remarked, little guessing what a start- 
ling bit of knowledge he was going to acquire. 

“True,” said the skipper; “but you'll be surprised 
to know that they raise all their own vegetables.” 

“Raise their own vegetables!” cried the innocent 
one. “ How can they raise vegetables?” 

“ With that derrick,” solemnly answered the skipper, 
pointing at a long, curved arm of iron that dangled 
a block and falls invitingly over the water.. For the 
benefit of all landsmen let it be here recorded that the 
keepers of every one of the little reef lights along our 
coast raise vegetables in this way. ~The crop invari- 
ably comes up quickly and in prime condition. 

The Daisy was stopped a few hundred feet from the 
reef, a boat was lowered away, and one of the men 
rowed the visitors up to the foot of the long iron 
ladder that leads up to the top of the high stone plat- 
form on which the tower is perched. When we came 
over the side Mrs. Kate Walker was hospitably wait- 
ing to receive us. Her blue eyes twinkled and she 
smiled when we told her what we wanted to know. 

“Tt isn’t much of 4 story,” she said. “ Just keep the 
light burning and the fog-bell wound up and the siren 
ready all the time. That’s all.” 

“ And how long have you been doing this?” 

“Twenty-three years it will be next New-year’s. 
My husband was the keeper, but he died fourteen years 
ago, and I’ve kept the light ever since. Of course, my 
son Jack helps me; but I’m here all the time.” 

“ And you like being here?” ; 

“T couldn’t like it being anywhere else. I’m used to 
it. It’s home.” 

















One reason why the lighthouse-keeper is fond of staying at home 
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Home. That was it. Here on this tiny, round plat- 
form of sea-swept granite this woman had brought up 
her three children, received her friends, lived her life, 
had known joys and sorrows—and always kept the 
light burning. Sounds rather sermonish, doesn’t it? 
Let us omit the preaching. Yet who can fail to honor 
this woman who does her full duty, simply and 
thoroughly, with no thought of seeking praise or 
avoiding blame ?—just does the right thing, and in so 
doing finds content. The mind is quick to picture the 
woman keeper of the lighthouse as a heroine. There 
is not a trace of heroinism in Mrs. Kate Walker. She 
would be the first to laugh at the idea. She is of 
medium height, or perhaps a trifle less, of agile rather 
than muscular figure, though her capable hands are 
strong and sure. Her dark brown hair is barely 
touched with gray, and she has the gentle, kindly 
manner and the air of complete self-reliance one ex- 
pects to find in those who have carried long and well 
a burden of constant responsibility. 

The home of the Walker family is set in the midst 
of a picture as fascinating as any the world can show. 
To the south lie the green hills and pretty houses of 




















The lighthouse on Robbins Reef, off Staten Island 


Staten Island, and at the left of them the swift waters 
of the Narrows, gateway to the Atlantic and all the 
eastern worlds beyond its surges. The high and woody 
shore of Long Island on the east, the low lands of 
Jersey on the west, with the gaunt chimneys of a 
thousand factories and the grim faces of miles of ware- 
houses at the water’s edge, framed the harbor which 
terminated seven miles to the northward in the green 
plains of Governors Island and the mighty buildings 
of Manhattan. ‘They did not seem mighty from here, 
but rather like a painter’s representation of a distant 
city, their vast bulk brought down to toylike dimen- 
sions. Light and misty airs were blowing from the 
southwest, and the veil they draped about the distant 
and beautiful city was tossed fitfully to and fro, now 
obscuring, now revealing some well-remembered build 
ing. The Brooklyn Bridge swung across the gray sky 
seemingly as light as a spider’s bridge of lacy cobweb. 
It is curious that this ancient pioneer of bridges has 
a grace and lightness and charm that none of the 
modern spans even approach. Never had the harbor 
of New York seemed more fascinating. The rapid 
movement of many ships all around us and the plash- 
ing of waves against the base of the stone platform 
gave the feeling that we, too, were afloat. I cleariy 
felt the granite deck roJling in the seaway and in- 
voluntarily braced and balanced myself against it. 
There was an unmistakable tendency to hang on to 
the weather rail, which would have been ridiculous, 
and was therefore sternly suppressed; yet the illusion 
of being afloat and moving along at a pace of ten 
knots or so was persistent and would not down, even 
at sight of the solid stone underfoot. A big black 
Nord Deutscher liner was gliding swiftly toward the 
Narrows, outward bound, her four yellow stacks glow- 
ing in the sun. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to be aboard of her?” I asked. 

“No,” Mrs. Walker answered. “TI like it better 
here. I haven’t been farther away than New York or 
Brooklyn in twenty years. My daughter travels when 
she likes. She often goes to the mountains. I went to 
the Catskills—onee. That was when we were living 
at Sandy Hook. I wouldn’t mind going now, but I 
wouldn’t care for it, either.” 

Not without pride did the hostess Show us through 
the tower. Down in the cellar, well aired and flooded 
with sunlight, were the cases of illuminating oil and 
the engine for driving compressed air through the 
siren, whose long, reverberant muzzle is thrust sea- 
ward over the south side of the platform. The engine 
was still and cold. 

“ Don’t you keep up steam ali the time?” I asked. 

“No,” Mrs: Walker .replied. “We use oil fuel in 








the furnace, and [I can get up steam in fifteen minutes. 
You can always tell when fog is coming in, so there's 
plenty of time to get ready for it.” 

On the first floor were the kitchen and dining-room, 
all bright and shining, with an amount of space sur- 
prisingly large in a house that looks so small and cage- 
like from afar. On the three floors above were the 
parlor and the bedrooms, all of exquisite neatness and 
so cozy that one could readily understand why the 
homemaker is so fond of staying at home. And the 
daintiness of the house cannot be imagined by mere 
landsmen. It is the daintiness of the dustless 
every rug and bit of carpet in the full glory of its 
proper color, all the paint fresh and bright, every 
bit of glass so clear and polished to such brilliance 
that it is difficult to tell at first glance whether a win- 
dow is open or shut. 


sea, 


When Mrs. Walker showed her visitors the light in 
the little room all walled in glass on the top of the 


tower she stepped back and waited for the hearty 
praise which she knew must be forthcoming. Not one 
word did unfurled and hauled away 
the cover of cotton drilling, but the expression on her 
kindly face was eloquent. 

“There.” you could see she was thinking, “is the 
thing in the world. I[ hope you appreciate 
and enjoy it.” 

We did. If the Kohinoor diamond could suddenly 
srow to a thousand times its size and retain all its 
effulgence it would much resemble the great jewel Mrs. 
Walker showed us. Four big lenses, eavh more than a 
foot in diameter, are set in four frames of prisms that 
concentrate the rays, of light going out through the 
lenses and shoot them far across the Each lens 
and its surrounding prisms are cut out of the same 
piece of pure and flawless glass. They are as fasci- 
nating to the eye as any jewel ever polished by man. 
Moreover, they do their duty without ever failing or 
rest. From sunset till sunrise these lenses steadily 
revolve in their brass frame around the flame of the 
big oil-lamp in the midst of them, Their orderly pro- 
gression around the cirele causes a ray of intensely 
brilliant white light to flash in every direction once in 
five seconds, ; 


she sav as she 


greatest 


sea. 


“Flot up here, isn’t ity’ said Mrs. Walker. ‘ The 
light-room is very hot in summer and awfully cold 


in winter, The frost always gathers on the windows 
and must be seraped off all the time to keep them clear. 
I sit in the room below and watch the light. The 
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Where Mrs. Walker sleeps but does not slumber 


machinery that turns the lenses around has to be 
wound up every five hours. I do most of the night 
work and I take a long sleep every afternoon. It’s a 
tunny thing—the light is never off my mind. It makes 
no difference when I’1in off watch—I wake up every 
hour to make sure everything is all right. You know 
you get a thing like that on your mind, and you can’t 
ever shake it off. The light must be kept burning.” 
* Aren’t you ever afraid out here in storms?” 


“Oh no; never,’ Mrs. Walker replied. “ The 


storms don’t amount to much. Once we were worried 
—about ten years ago when the bay was jammed solid 
with ice from here to the Jersey shore, and the ice 
was piled as high as the railing of the platform 
here. We were cut off from shore for a week and we 
thought maybe the lighthouse would be swept away ; 
but it came out all right.” 

* And the light?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Walker, not without a touch of 
pride, * the light was always burning.” 



































A twelve-ton roller at work on a twelve-foot bank 


ANDIANAPOLIS has in’ preparation a 
speedway for automobiles which is de- 
signed to eclipse all others existing, both 
in size and in advantages to contestants 





and spectators. The total cost will ex- 
b Beeed $350,000. Over the area of three 
hundred and twenty-eight acres forty-one buildings 


will be erected, including stands, garages, aerodromes, 
club houses, machine shops, oil houses, restaurants, 
and office buildings. The circumference of the outer 


track and road course will be five miles. Four miles 
of six-inch gas main have been laid to connect the 
speedway with the works of the Indianapolis Gas Com- 
pany for the inflation of balloons. The grounds will 
accommodate 200,000 persons, the grand stand and 
box-seats 25,000. 

The track is fifty feet wide on the straightaway and 
sixty feet on the turns, Whieh have a radius of 1,500 
feet, this enabling them to be made at the highest 
speed. The steep banking, twelve feet in height, shown 


A view of the Indianapolis Motor Speedway 


in the accompanying photographs, will make the turns 
entirely safe under all conditions. It will be possible 
for any number of cars, from twenty to forty in num- 
ber, to start simultaneously. 

Many events are scheduled to occur during the fall, 
including two international races and a race for the 
Wheeler-Stebler trophy. A feature is to be made of 
aeronautics, and a contest between dirigibles and aero- 
planes at which, it is hoped, the brothers Wright will 
be present, is set down for September. 





























The first trying-out of the new speedway 


Levelling the steep bank of the automobile track 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


: NGLAND, it is pretty clear, is about 
vat 3s to indulge in the national pastime of 

Alte?) pening and inquire’ into her di- 
es vorce laws. The way of procedure 
i 3 will doubtless be a royal commission 
Ke that will investigate the whole sub- 
FEDS ject, present the usual litter of re- 
PoLeeeg ports, and then dissolve. Whether 
AAS anything will come of the reports it 
is, of course, too early to even guess. But I very much 
question whether the divorce laws themselves will 
undergo any alteration. Their machinery of adminis- 
tration may be changed. But their provisions and 
their limitations, so far as I can forecast the opinions 
and forces that will range themselves on either side 
of this infinitely contentious issue, are likely to re- 
main precisely as they are to-day. It was only after 
a terrific Parliamentary struggle, only after Lord 
Palmerston had definitely threatened to keep the House 
sitting right through August and September, and, if 
necessary, through the autumn, until the bill was 
passed, that’ the Divorce Law of 1857 reached the 
statute-book. That act, which still in the main regu- 
lates divorce in England, has, I think, some undoubted 
imperfections. But that it was and is very much 
better than the system it supplanted is beyond ques- 
tion. Before 1857 divorces in England were only 
granted by special acts of Parliament. It was the 
custom to pass these acts only when a separation 
“from bed and board” had been first decreed by an 
ecclesiastical court and when an action for damages 
had been brought in the civil court against the offend- 
ing party. ‘The absurdities and injustice of such a 
system were admirably brought out by Justice Maule, 
in a case which was tried before him in 1845. The 
culprit was a poor man who had committed bigamy. 
The defence was that when the prisoner married his 
second wife he had in reality no wife, for his former 
wife had first robbed and then deserted him, and was 
now living with another man. The judge imposed a 
merely nominal penalty, but he prefixed it by some 
ironical remarks which made a deep and lasting im- 
pression. Having described the gross provocation 
under which the prisoner had acted he continued: 
“ But, prisoner, you have committed a grave offence 
in taking the law into your own hands and marrying 
again. I will now tell you what you should have done. 
You should have brought an action into the civil court 
and obtained damages, which the other side would 
probably have been unable to pay, and you would 
have had to pay your own costs—perhaps £100 or £150. 
You should then have gone to the ecclesiastical court 
and obtained a divorce a mensa et thoxo, and then to 
the House of Lords, where, having proved that these 
preliminaries had been complied with, you would have 
been enabled to marry again. The expenses: might 
amount to £500, or £600, or perhaps £1,000. You say 
you are a poor man, and you probably do not possess 
as many pence. But, prisoner, you must know that in 
England there is not one law for the rich and another 
for the poor.” 

It seems incredible that little over fifty years ago 
such a system was still endured. Up to 1857 in strict 
legal theory there was no such thing as divorce in 
England. No court was competent to dissolve a mar- 
riage. The ecclesiastical courts granted what is now 
the equivalent of a judicial separation—a separation 
which allowed neither party to remarry. When the 
decree of separation was obtained the injured party, 
in order to sever altogether the matrimonial tie, had 
then to promote a private bill in Parliament. The 
House of Lords in these cases heard the evidence and 
the House of Commons acquiesced.as a rule in their 
decision. For the purpose, it was said, of pacifying 
the bishops, the Lords inserted a clause in committee 
prohibiting the remarriage of the divorcee. But this 
was always struck out on report or by the Commons. 
By these clumsy and costly methods any man could 
get rid of an unfaithful wife. It was theoretically 
possible for a wife to get rid of an unfaithful husband, 
who had also been guilty of systematic persecution. 
But the difficulties in her way appear to have been 
almost insuperable, for only four instances of private 
divorce acts promoted at the suit of the wife could be 
found in the journals of the Lords. And not only were 
practically all women and all poor people and even all 
people of merely moderate means excluded from hope 
of relief, but the workings of the system involved 
Parliament ‘in a class of business it could not touch 
without constant loss of repute. “When any im- 
portant bill of divorce was under discussion,” writes 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, “the members crowded the 
House, the case was discussed in all its details as any 
clause in a bill is now debated; long speeches were 
made by those who thought the divorce ought to be 
granted and those who thought the contrary; and the 
time of Parliament was occupied in the edifying dis- 
cussion as to whether some unhappy woman’s shame 
was or was not clearly established. In one famous 
ease, where a distinguished peer, orator, and statesman 
sought a divorce from his wife, every point in the evi- 
dence was debated in Parliament for night after night. 
Members spoke in the debate who had known nothing 
of the case until the bill came before them. One mem- 
ber, perhaps, was taken with a vague sympathy for 
the wife: he set about to show that the evidence 
against her proved nothing. ‘ Another sympathized 
with husbands in general, and made it his business 
to emphasize every point that told of guilt in the 
woman. More than one earnest speaker during these 
debates, expressed an ardent hope that the time might 
come when Parliament should be relieved from the 
duty of undertaking such unsuitable and scandalous 
investigations.” 








By Sydney Brooks 


But in spite of all this the Divorce Bill of 1857 was 
fiercely resisted. “ The discussions on the subject,” 
wrote the late Mr. Lecky, “ were curious as showing 
how powerfully, even to that late period, theological 
methods of thought and reasoning prevailed in the 
British Legislature. There were speeches that would 
seem more in place in a chureh council than in a lay 
Parliament.” Gladstone opposed the measure, with all 
the dexterity of his matchless rhetorical resources, on 
grounds that were almost wholly theological. There 
were stubborn contests over the expediency of declar- 
ing adultery a crime, of forbidding marriage between 
the guilty parties, and especially over putting women 
on an equality with men. But the case for the Dill 
was overwhelming. Nothing could get round the fact 
that under the existing procedure Parliament would 
grant a divorce to any man-who was able to pay for it 
and that justice was thus sold to the rich and denied 
to the poor. Nothing, moreover, could get round the 
fact that second marriages without divorce were al- 
most as common as illegitimate children, and that the 
restriction of facilities for divorce to the very wealthy 
had resulted in the growth of habits scarcely to be 
distinguished from polygamy. Eventually the bill 
passed. The old jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts 
was abolished. A separate and secular court was estab- 
lished for dealing with matrimonial questions. The 
consciences of the clergy who objected to divorce were, 
however, attended to by a clause providing that no 
clergyman could be compelled to marry a divorced per- 
son, though he was not permitted to refuse the use of 
his church for the celebration of such marriages. The 
chief results of the act of 1857 were to legalize divorce 
and to bring it within the scope of people of moderate 
means. 

This was in itself a great step in advance. But the 
experience of the past fifty years has shown that it 
did not in all respects go quite far enough. For one 
thing the act of 1857 set up only one solitary court for 
dealing with all the divorcee cases in England. That 
court is situated in London, and its president is the 
only authority qualified to pronounce a decree of di- 
voree. Every suitor has to travel to London and bring 
his witnesses with him in order to get his case tried. 
This, of course, means a considerable expense and a 
loss of time that is the equivalent of a yet heavier 
burden. Even in undefended cases it is estimated 
that it costs at the least from $200 to $300 to procure 
a divoree in Hngland. That is a sum obviously be- 
yond the means of people in humble circumstances, 
who, moreover, are rarely able to leave their occupa- 
tions and make the requisite journey to London. Lord 
Gorell, who has sat: for over sixteen years on the 
bench in the Divorce Division of the High Court, de- 
clared the other day in the House of Lords that he had 
long made a practice of inquiring of the poorer people, 
who came before him, and whose cases were obviously 
brought at a very much later period than they ought 
to have been, how it was they were able to undertake 
a suit at all; ‘“‘and I have never,” he added, “ ex- 
perienced a more unpleasant feeling than when I was 
told how they had borrowed money or had been saving 
money for years in order to obtain a divorce in a case 
in which there was no defence at all.” He had re- 
ceived, he added, letter after letter from people com- 
plaining bitterly of their inability to bring their cases 
into court. A husband in the lower middle or work- 
ing class is indeed practically precluded from obtain- 
ing a divorcee, even though his wife’s guilt may be an 
absolutely foregone conclysion. If she chooses to de- 
fend the action he is obliged, by the custom of English 
law, to give security for her costs and to pay not only 
for his own witnesses but for those against him. The 
net result of all this is that the act of 1857 brings di- 
voree within the capacity of those, and those only, 
who have from “$300 to $500 to spare and a certain 
amount of freedom and leisure; and they necessarily 
are a small minority. The consequence is that a great 
many husbands and wives who are entitled to the relief 
of an absolute divorce find themselves debarred from 
obtaining it. What do they do? They appear before 
a police-court magistrate and obtain a separation order 
that while enabling them to live apart will keep them 
legally bound to one another and so incapable of re- 
marrying. Among the poor these separation orders, 
which were authorized by an act passed in 1895, take 
the place of divorce. Something like 7,000 of them are 
granted yearly. That is to say, every year sees 14,000 
people turned loose on society in a state of unnatural 
disability, who are neither wife, maid, nor widow, 
neither husband, bachelor nor widower, who cannot re- 
marry so long as their former partner is alive, and 
who cannot, after once obtaining a separation order, 
no matter what their own conduct or the conduct of 
their former husband or wife. either divorce or be di- 
voreed. No one can doubt, first, that many of those 
who now obtain separation orders are entitled to a 
decree of divorce and would procure it if they had the 
means, and secondly, that the enforced celibacy of 
couples who are parted in fact but joined in law puts 
a heavy premium on immorality. 

Just as it was Justice Maule’s scathing pronounce- 
ment from the Bench in 1845 that roused England to 
the necessity of remodelling her law of divorce, so now 
it is the judges and the lawyers who, to their great 
credit, are foremost in pointing out the defects dis- 
closed by time and experience in the act of 1857. 
Lord Gorell especially, whose authority on such a sub- 
ject is beyond that of any other Englishman, has made 
himself a yigorous advocate of divorce law reform. 
On July 14th he brought forward the following motion 
in the House of Lords: “That it is expedient that 
jurisdiction to a limited extent in divorcee and matri- 
monial cases should be conferred upon county courts, 
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in order that the poorer classes may have their cases 
of that nature heard and determined in such courts.” 
He proposed that a tew selected county courts in the 
great provincial centres such as Birmingham, Leeds, 
Bristol, and so On should be empowered to deal with 
divorce cases in which the joint income of the parties 
did not exceed $750 a year. A very interesting debate 
followed. The Archbishop of Canterbury in particular 
delivered a most able speech. He disputed Lord Go- 
rell’s contention that separation orders led to im 
morality by quoting statistics that showed, or seemed 
to show (1) that the percentage of illegitimacy has 
been steadily declining in England during the past 
thirty years, (2) that it bore no fixed relation to 
the number of separation orders granted in any given 
country, (3) that in the majority of cases where 
separation orders were issued unfaithfulness was not 
wleged and did not exist; and (4) that it frequently 
happened that couples after being separated by a 
magistrate came together again and lived happily ever 
afterward. But he roused the heartiest cheers when 
he pointed to the example of America as a warning 
against extending the facilities for divorce in England, 
and when he urged that the real danger of Lord 
Gorell’s motion lay in the encouragement it would give 
to the movement for increasing the grounds on which 
divorce was obtainable. Believing all divorce to be 
harmful he could do nothing to make it more popular. 
“T think,” he said, “that there is no real boon con- 
ferred or gain obtained, no real healthy morality or 
security created to home life among the classes that 
take advantage of the facilities; and I look with pro- 
found anxiety and alarm on any proposal in favor of 
extending, almost lavishly, these facilities to other 
elasses than those who take advantage of them now.” 
In other words, the Chureh of England, through its 
authoritative head, regretting that a man with $500 
can obtain a divorce, expresses its regret by denying 
a similar privilege to the man with $200. That is the 
sort of standpoint one would expect an ecclesiastical 
organization to take up. The House of Lords did not 
adopt it, but neither was it willing to pass Lord 
Gorell’s motion on the spur of the moment. It took 
refuge in the Lord Chancellor’s promise that a royal 
commission would be appointed to inquire into the 
whole matter. 

I think, as IT began by saying, that there is a chance 
that the facilities for obtaining a divorcee will ulti- 
mately be extended along the lines advocated by Lord 
Gorell. But I am much less sanguine that there will 
be any alteration in the provisions of the divorce laws 
themselves. Yet the English divorce law is the harsh- 
esf and most one-sided in Europe and probably in the 
world. It enables an Englishman to divorce his wife, 
deprive her of the privilege of ever again seeing her 
children, and leave her without home or alimony if 
he can prove to the satisfaction of a judge and jury 
that on a single occasion she has been guilty of mis 
conduct. The wife, on the other hand, is not entitled 
to a divorce, even though her husband has been re- 
peatedly guilty of misconduct. She can only obtain a 
decree if in addition to his unfaithfulness she can 
prove that he has been guilty of cruelty toward her 
cruelty meaning such conduct as would cause injury 
to health—or has wilfully deserted her for not less 
than two years. Pending the trial of the suit the 
husband, by common law, is entitled to the custody 
of the child or children: and even when divorced he 
may obtain an order from the court giving him 
periodical access to them, and may even have thenr to 
stay with him from time to time. The English law of 
divorce is, therefore, pronouncedly in favor of the 
husband and against the wife. Moreover, it is con 
tended that, in refusing to grant divorce except 
through the medium of adultery, it makes adultery 
indispensable to remarriage and thus promotes im 
morality. Furthermore, it inflicts the greater punish- 
ment for the lesser offence. A wife may obtain a 
separation order from her husband if he has been un- 
faithful to her, or has committed an aggravated as- 
sault on her, or has deserted her or has treated her 
with persistent cruelty and neglect. Under this 
separation order neither she nor her husband can 
marry again so long as either is living, and her hus 
band will be ordered to support her by paying her a 
proportion, usually a third or fourth, of his income 
or earnings. The husband, therefore, is heavily pun- 
ished for adultery, cruelty, or desertion. But if he 
is found guilty of adultery and cruelty, or adultery 
and desertion—that is, of a greater offence—he gets 
off more lightly. For then his wife can divorce him 
and a divorce gives him one great privilege which a 
separation order denies him—-namely, the right to re 
marry without waiting for his wife’s death. Besides, 
therefore, conducing to immorality, the English law of 
divorce is also unjust and illogical. Finally, it is 
pointed out that a great many legitimate grounds of 
divoree—or grounds that are recognized as legitimate 
by every other civilized country—lie outside its pro- 
visions. Thus incurable insanity, chronic alcoholism, 
permanent desertion, and impairment for life are 
wholly insufficient. either alone or in conjunction, to 
dissolve an English marriage. There are, roughly 
speaking, some 80,000 married men and women in Eng- 
land at this moment living a life of enforced celibacy 
under separation orders. There are“about 60,000 more 
who are tied to partners who have been certified as 
insane. There must also be many thousands, many 
tens of thousands more, whose husbands or wives are 
habitual inebriates or have long since deserted them. 
Probably one would not be far wrong in saying that 
there are 200,000 men and women in England, who, if 
the English laws were less expensive and more liberal, 
would be and ought to be divorced. 























A FAIR HARBINGER OF THE NEW DRAMATIC SEASON 


- Miss Clara Blandick, who is to appear in a new farce-comedy from London, “I Love 
My Wife,” which will be produced in New York early in- the coming season = 
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ROE AIP ERE,” said Mr. Crane, as we were 
ESOS NG talking in his cool apartment in 
aX West Twelfth Street, with its book- 
¥ cases full of works’ on Eastern 

> lands, its Persian bric-i-brac, and 
Polish ecclesiastical pictures—* here 
is the passage that converted me! 
se It is from Mr. Taft’s great Shang- 
“—""“ hai speech in October, 1907. Speak- 

ing to the American colony and their guests, Mr. Taft 
said: ‘The United States and others who favor the 
open-door policy sincerely will, if they are wise, not 
only welcome, but encourage, this great Chinese Em- 
pire to take long steps in administrative and govern- 
mental reforms, and in the development of her nat- 
ural resources and the improvement of the welfare 
of her people. In this way she will add great strength 
to her position as a self-respecting government, may 
resist all possible foreign aggression seeking undue, 
exclusive, or proprietary privileges in her territory, 


and without foreign aid can enforce the open-door , 


policy of equal opportunity to all; I am not one of 
those who view with alarm the effect of the growth 
of China with her teeming millions into a great in- 
dustrial empire. I believe that this, instead of in- 
juring foreign trade with China, would greatly in- 
crease it, and, while it might change its character 
in some respects, would not diminish its profit. For 
the reasons I have given, it does not seem to me that 
the ery of China for the Chinese should frighten any 
one. All that is meant by that is, that China should 
devote her energies to the development of her immense 
resources, to the welfare of her industrious people, 
and to the enlargement of her trade and the admin- 
istrative reform of the empire as a great national 
government. Our greatest export trade is with the 
countries most advanced in business methods and in 
the development of their particular resources. In 
the Philippines, we have learned that the policy which 
is best for the Filipinos is best in the long run for 
the countries which would do business with the is- 
lands.’ : 

“ There,” continued Mr. Crane, “is a policy to live 
with, to work with, to sleep with. That will be my 
policy as Minister to China. That speech of Mr. 
‘Taft’s pleased me so well that I voted the Republican 
ticket for the first time in consequence of it. Of 
course at that time I had not the remotest thought 
of any appointment as Minister to China. That came 
like a bolt from the blue only a few days ago, in the 
middle of July.” 

Mr. Crane’s name was suggested to the President. 
I believe, by Mr. William Kent, an old friend, and 
ally in the reform movement in Chicago, and Mr. 
Crane’s predecessor as president of the Municipal 
Voters’ Teague, which has achieved more solid re- 
sults, and been more widely imitated, than any single 
force in the reform wave of recent years. It is said 
that when Mr. Taft read Mr. Kent’s letter at a meet- 
ing of the Cabinet there was more enthusiasm than 
over any other proposal of the new régime. Three 
or four members of the Cabinet are warm personal 
friends of Mr. Crane’s, and they were not backward 
in affirming his qualifications to the President. Thus 
it befell that the Chicago merchant and reformer got 
the Peking appointment. 

I had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Crane as a 
student of Russian affairs and something more than 
a student. Indeed, a learned Russian said to me 
the other day, “ What Mr. Crane does not know about 
Russia is not worth knowing!” And I had thought 
that his interest in Asiatic and Chinese affairs was 
an extension of- his interest in Russia, which for so 
many centuries was the chief Asiatic pioneer amon: 
European powers. But Mr. Crane tells me that it is 
just the contrary. The interest in Asia came first 
by a considerable number of years, and out of the 
interest in Asia grew the interest in Russia as a 
great Asian power. 

Mr. Crane was always interested in Asia; had, in- 
deed, a passion for everything Asiatic; but his per- 
sonal, first-hand knowledge of Asia began thirty years 
ago, when he took advantage of an opportunity to take 
part in a sailing cruise around the Cape of Good Hope 
and northward across the Indian Ocean to India, 
TRurma, Java, and China. Mr. Crane decided that 
it was far better to try to learn one Chinese city 
thoroughly than to skim forty Chinese cities. So, 
picking Canton, he decided to learn everything that 
could be learned about that famed home of blue china 
and progressive statesmen. 

He had the good fortune to make friends with a 
Dr. Kerr, an excellent physician and surgeon, who 
had practised for many years in Canton and was, as 
a result of his medical skill, on terms of friendly 
intimacy with every one in Canton who was worth 
knowing, from the highest officials to the lowly people 


_of the bazar. 


Dr. Kerr gave the young American visitor a won- 
derful book, Walks in Canton, by Bishop Gray, who 
has spent many years working out a minute and de- 
tailed knowledge of the great southern Chinese city. 
If Bishop Gray came across a temple in his wander- 
ings he never rested until he had weitied out the en- 


tire history of that temple, of the cult to which it be- 
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longed, whether Confucian, Buddhist, or Taoist, with 


‘the rules of priestly life there observed, and whatever 


stories or gossip might be obtainable. If he came 
across the meeting-place of a guild he was not satis- 
fied until he had learned everything about that guild, 
and, incidentally, a great deal about all the kindred 
or rival guilds. This thoroughness he put into all 
his walks in that wonderful hive of humanity—the 
city of Canton. And Mr. Crane had the singular good 
luck to enlist the services of a learned Chinaman, 
who, as it happened, was the very man who had ac- 
companied Bishop Gray in all his wanderings, so that 
the American traveller had a masterly guide- -book, and 
a living, walking commentary on that guide-book, con- 
stantly at his side. Thus did the future Minister to 
China spend four months in 1880 working out a 
thorough knowledge of Chinese life in one of the great- 
est, most interesting, and most national cities in the 
Middle Kingdom. 

Seven or eight years later, I believe, Mr. Crane 
made his first journey to Russia, visiting St. Peters- 
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burg, Warsaw, and Moscow, the triangle of capitals 
which make up the heart of Russian life and admin- 
istrative activity: the old, medieval capital, the mod- 
ern capital, and the Polish capital, each of them full 
of history and historic monuments, churches, and 
palaces. A second journey took Mr. Crane to the 
south, to Kiev, the ancient capital of Little Russia 
and the Cossacks, to Voronej, to Odessa, and the north 
coast of the Black Sea. On a third journey he pushed 
farther eastward, passing over the Caucasus Moun- 
tains from the Black Sea to the Caspian, and then 
eastward beyond the Caspian to Oriental Bokhara and 
Samarkand. General Kuropatkin had played a con- 
spicuous part, side by side with the great General 
Skobeleff, in the conquest of these Oriental regions, 
that conquest culminating in the fall of Geok Tepé in 
1883; and about 1890 Kuropatkin was sent back there 
as Governor-General of the Transcaspian provinces. 
He was there at the time of Mr. Crane’s visit, but 
the two did not meet, as Kuropatkin happened to be 
away from headquarters on one of those numerous 
excursions which helped to make his rule there so 
effective, and, incidentally, helped to open the way for 
Russian predominance in northern Persia. 

Mr. Crane’s fourth journey, about 1894, took him 
first to St. Petersburg, where he made a thorough and 
careful study of governmental life and administrative 
methods. Then he went down the Volga, mother of 
Russian rivers and mother also of countless folk- 
songs full of wild, pathetic melody. He visited the 
capital of the provinces which are traversed by the 
iighty Volga, and in due time found. himself in the 
Caspian Sea. 

Once more passing the Caucasus, he made his way 
eastward, passing through the old Zoroastrian region, 
and thence along the southern edge of the Pamirs 
and into the northwest corner of Persia, where he 
visited Meshed, the religious capital of Persia. 
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Many journeys to Russia’ followed, and among others 
interested in that huge empire Mr. Crane made the 
acquaintance of Mackenzie Wallace, author of the 
best. work on Russia in the English language; and 
of Miliukov, the liberal, sometime an exile, and now 
a leading member of the Progressive party in the 
Duma. The acquaintance with Miliukov ripened into 
friendship; and in 1904 Mr. Crane made a journey 
with Miliukov through the Balkan peninsula, and 
particularly through southern Bulgaria. Now it hap- 
pened that this was not Miliukov’s first visit to Bul- 
garia. He had spent there a period of exile when his 
vigorous criticism of Russian abuses had brought him 
into collision with the authorities. And this hap- 
pened to be just at the time when Stambuloff was the 
moving genius in Bulgarian affairs. The Tsar Alex- 
ander ILI. of Russia could not tolerate either Stam 
buloff or Stambuloff’s master, and his anti-Bulgarian 
policy is one of the least admirable things in a reign 
which has certain claims to greatness. Russia, in a 
word, was bearing very heavily on Bulgaria, and Bul- 
geria was suffering severely in consequence. 

Miliukov boldly took up the cudgels for the little 
principality on the lower Danube, and his. courageous 
and outspoken letters in the Russian papers anid 
magazines began to turn the tide of Russian opinion 
in favor of Bulgaria. The Bulgarians were deeply 
grateful, as Mr. Crane had occasion to discover, 

For it befell that his journey through southern 
Bulgaria in Miliukov’s company took place at a time 
when Bulgaria and Turkey were on the verge of war. 
They would have fought at the dropping of a hand- 
kerchief; and troops and warlike conditions were 
cverywhere along the border. Mr. Crane, with some 
uneasiness, noticed that his good friend Miliukov was 
snapping his camera at the Bulgarian peasants and 
soldiers, and he more than once asked him whether, 
in view of the general excitement, it might not be 
rather a dangerous thing to do. But Miliukov went 
on with his snapshots until a gendarme came up and 
somewhat seriously asked him what he was doing. 
“Taking photographs,” answered Miliukov; “ photo- 
graphs of these people here.” 

“ But,” said the gendarme, “do vou not know that 
that is very strictly forbidden? [I must take your 
camera and you name.” 

“My name is Miliukov,” said the Russian. 

“What? Not Paul Miliukov?” cried the Bulgarian 
gendarme, his face beaming. 

Yes; Paul Miliukov,” answered the Russian pub 
licist. 

“Take back your camera,” said the delighted Bul- 
garian, “and take as many photographs as you wish.” 

As an interesting sequel to this little story of ad- 
venture we have the fact that when Miliukov visited 
this country to speak of the Duma and the Progres- 
sives in Russia and a dinner was given in his honor, 
President Taft and Mr. Crane were among the men, 
not more than a dozen in number, who welcomed the 
Russian statesman. That was one of the not very 
rumerous occasions on which Mr. Crane met Mr. 
Taft before he found himself so unexpectedly in the 
diplomatic service. 

Mr. Crane declared that his reasons for accepting 
the Peking post were not the result of hasty action, 
but sprang from ideas and opinions which he had been 
formulating for years. He would probably have re- 
fused to accept this post but for the fact that Presi- 
dent Taft is personally familiar with the issues of the 
Eastern question; so that this personal knowledge is 
likely to assure a progressive and enlightened Amer- 
ican policy in China, and the American Minister to 
China and his associates will have sympathetic co- 
operation at Washington: Mr. Crane is also encour- 
aged in the attitude of Secretary Knox toward China 
and his energy in promoting American interests there. 

In Mr. Crane’s opinion, China is now the focus of the 
world’s greatest international problem, and he regards 
the interest of the United States in this problem as 
fundamental. There is in his view no foreign nation 
in whose progress, prosperity, and security the United 
States has a greater interest. The great industrial 
expansion which China is just entering upon opens 
an immense field for American enterprise, and the 
American government should aid American enterprise 
in securing and maintaining a foothold in China. 

Speaking of the Chinese loan for the building of 
the Hankow-Szechuan Railroad, Mr. Crane said that 
from‘a financial standpoint the loan was an unimpor 
tant matter, as at the most the share of this country 
would not be more than six or seven million dollars 
But from another point of view the question is much 
more than a matter of dollars and cents. The par- 
ticipation of the United States in this loan would be 
a notice to China that America is ready to do busi- 
ness, and that no country is in better condition or 
more willing to assist in an equitable and fair way 
in the development of that country. 

“My main purpose,” he declares, “ will be to build 
up and strengthen the best possible relations with the 
Regent and the Chinese government. If, during my in- 
eumbency at Peking, I can contribute to improving the 
relations of America and China and cementing the 
community of interests which binds the two nations 
together I shall feel satisfied.” 
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The bow of the boat is a favorite location 


































Who’s whose—a problem often solved by the jack-knife Some anglers still maintain the institution of the family 
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Respite for fish and fishermen during the lunch hour Practising casting from a cramped corner 





ALL FISHERMEN ARE NOT SOLITARY | 


SCENES ON ONE OF THE POPULAR EXCURSIONS TO THE FISHING BANKS OFF SANDY HOOK WHICH FORM TIE CHIEF PASTIME OF THOUSANDS OF NEW-YORKERS 
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DDIE, the littlest 
E and wisest office 
boy, marched 
solemnly into the pri- 
vate oflice of the presi- 
dent of the company 
and said, “ Mr. Morison would like to see the General.” 
“ What Mr. Morison, sonny?” asked David Menzies, 
the president’s secretary. “ Where’s his card?” 

“He ain’t got any card,” said Eddie. ‘He says 
he’s a friend of the General.” 

The lack of a card was so unusual that it awakened 
the secretary’s curiosity, and he wondered, as he walked 
out to the reception-room, what sort of man this could 
be. He soon saw. A tall, gaunt, blue-eyed fellow 
arose and smiled at him; a-good man, broad in the 
shoulder, long in the arm, with wrists like oak cudgels 
covered with bristles of red wire and freckles like 
ginger-snaps. 

“ Ah—I'll just see the Gen’rr’l,” said Mr. Morison, 
genially. “I’m an old frreend o’ the Gen’rr’l.” 

“Too bad,” the secretary answered. “ The General 
went out of town early, and as this is Friday he prob- 
ably won’t be back till Monday.” 

The caller’s smile vanished. Gloom clouded his 
frank blue eyes. “Iwas a pairrs’n’l maatter,” he 
said, slowly. “I just wanted to see the Gen’rr’l.” 

Young Menzies was proud of his keen perception, 
and intuition was his pet. He saw clearly that here 
was a hardy Scot in distress. How could he win the 
hardy Scot’s confidence and relieve the distress? It 
would never do to let a friend of his chief suffer for 
three days in the lonesome big town. 

“Tl bet you’re a golfer,” he ventured, pleasantly. 

“Oo aye!” Mr. Morison answered. ‘“‘ Mony a lesson 
I’ve gi’en the Gen’rr’]. He’s a grreat frreend 0’ mine, 
is the Gen’rr’l.” 

* Perhaps I could help you out,” Menzies suggested. 

“Weel,” the big Scot began, slowly—‘ weel, ’tis just 
this—I’m in a bit o’ trouble. Y’see, I’m a mechaanic 
as weel as a gowfer. I’ve been idle a while and leeving 
up at the Mills Hotel. Noo, I’ve an offer o’ guid 
employment at Tarrytown, but I haven’t the fare—” 

That was enough for Menzies. Should a hardy Seot 
—who knows but he might be a distant clansman of 
the Menzies ?—suffer lack of employment through mere 
want of carfare? Perish the thought! So— 

“Come here,” he exclaimed, abruptly, and led the 
way into the president’s private office, where none 
might see what happened next. He handed a dollar 
to the hardy Scot and hastily prepared an argument 
with which to overcome any scruples the big fellow 
might feel against taking a loan from a mere stranger. 
But he did not need his argument. The bristly, 
ginger-snapped hand instinctively closed over the dol- 
lar, though Mr. Morison seemed somewhat dazed at 
the speed of the transaction. 

“T thank ye,” he exclaimed—after he had carefully 
placed the dollar in his pocket. “ Sirr, ye’ve dune me 
a favor. May I aask yir name?” 

“Menzies,” replied the secretary, pronouncing the 
word in the American fashion. 

“Oo aye, Ming-us is a name weel kent thrrrough- 
out Seotland,” said Mr. Morison, gratefully. “ Aye, 
‘tis weel kent. A grraand name, Ming-us.” 

“Yes,” the secretary confessed, recalling certain 
family legends of his barelegged ancestors walloping 
the English. “ Yes, we are Scots, though we’ve been 
three generations in this country. And I’ve noticed 
this: no man with a Scots name will ever see a Scot 
in want.” . 

“ Aye, °’tis trrue; verra_ trrue,” 
said Mr. Morison as he passed out. 
Words which young Menzies subse- 
quently recalled as dismal fore- 
boding, although at the moment they 
seemed to ring with proper pride in 
the stout Scottish race. With pleas- 
ure the secretary remembered the re- 
appearance of the smile on_ the 
rugged features of the Scot. What 
a proud man he was! A true, self- 
respecting son of Caledonia, accept- 
ing from his fellow man a temporary 
loan as genially as one king would 
take a cigar from another king if 
his own case happened to be empty. 
Oo aye, a grraand mon, whateffer. 


Little Eddie came in again at ten 
o’clock Monday morning. 

“Mr. MacWafiles to see you, sir!” 
he annouticed, 

“What Mr. MacWaffles?” asked 
the secretary. 

“He says he’s a friend of yours,” 
said solemn Eddie, suddenly — sur- 
prised by a sly grin, which he imme- 
diately smoothed out of his dignified 
face. The secretary followed the 
boy out to the reception-room. There 
he saw resting on the broad settee— 
a human pot-still. The room reeked 
of its, or his, fumes. The pot-still 
was a round, podgy, little, baggy, 
green-eyed frog of a man. Three 
days’ growth of sedge bristled on his 
chin and bulging jaws. He wasted 
no time in preliminary sparring, as 
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the sporting historians say, but went right at his man 
from the tap of the bell. 

“Eh-h, Mr. Mingus?” he exclaimed in a shrill 
voice much frayed by alcohol, but still strident. “ Mr. 
Ming-us, I'm a mechaanic. I've a prromise of a job 
out in Newarrrk. Will ye juist help me oot to 
Newarrrk ?” 

“No,” replied Menzies, thrusting his face as near 
as he dared to the pot-still and glaring savagely into 
his dead-green eyes. “NO!” He was congratulating 
himself on having vanquished the invader with one 





He handed a dollar to the hardy Scot 


glare and one syllable, when the little man leaped 
nimbly up from the settee and glared back at him. 

“Whaat?” he yelled, shrilling. “ Will ye no help 
me oot? Not to Newarrk? Whaat?” 

In a fair field young Menzies could have easily 
outyelled the little beggar; but this was neither the 
time nor the place for a roaring match. The secretary 
weakly surrendered. After all, a quarter was nothing. 
Any price would be cheap that ridded the office of that 
vile-smelling little frog. He put the quartér in the 
damp and podgy hand. The frog looked at it con- 
temptuously, snorted an angry “ Hooh!” and stumped 
out of the place. 

Menzies was raging. First, his race pride had had 
an awful fall. So that was the way the bold, hardy, 





“Whaat?” he yelled. “Will ye no help me oot? Not to Newarrk? Whaat?” 
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self-respecting Seot had 
repaid him, was_ it? 
That panhandler a 
friend of the General's? 
Pah! And he had 
sacrificed so much tact 
and delicacy to force a little money on—a professional 
beggar. As Menzies ramped across, the main office 
he caught his friends Harrigan and Hayden grinning 
in huge delight. 

“You wait,” he sputtered at them. ‘“ You just 
wait. There'll be more of this. When the next long- 
legged, big-fisted, Seoteh ecadger comes in here, he’s 
going to get it and get it good.” 

Promptly at ten next morning Eddie stalked into the 
president’s office. 

“Mr. MacPherson to see you, sir,” he proclaimed, 
and vanished with his hand discreetly covering a grin. 

Menzies arose from his desk looking as stern as a 
sheriff about to execute a man. He unbuttoned his 
coat and waistcoat, so that the muscles of the back 
and shoulders might flex loose and free. He swung 
his right arm like a baseball pitcher winding up. 
He set himself firmly and practised three or four 
upper-cuts, the kind that Mike liked best. Then he 
smoothed his face to a deceiving grin and went out to 
get revenge. As he entered the reception-room his 
jaw fell slack and he stood helpless. For there arose 
from the settee a poor, long, gangling, white-faced 
fellow with the emaciated jaws and the dull eyes of 
the chronic alcoholic. He came forward limping. 

“Ah, Mr. Ming-us,” he eried, briskly, as he held 





- out a letter in his trembling hand. ‘“ Mr. Ming-us, 
W vou're a verra busy man, and [ll not tak’ up yir time. 

~ Look, I’ve an offer of employment in Dr, Garran’s 
»sanitarium in Staamford. °Tis not much—only fifteen 


dollars a month; but yon’s better than naething at 
a’. Eh? Verra weel. Cood ye juist help me to 
Staamforrd ?” 

What could poor Menzies do? He put half a dollar 
in the trembling white hand. 

“Kh, the fare’s seventy cents!” cried the visitor. 
A quarter followed the half, and the lame man briskly 
hobbled away. 

Bitterness filled the heart of the secretary. 

“What chance has a fellow against these psycholo- 
gists?” he asked himself. ‘They read my mind so 
perfectly that they knew I’d whack the next toucher, 
so they put in a cripple that I didn’t dare hit. The 
next one will probably be so eloquent that the whole 
office will give him their money. Daavid Ming-us, 
mon, ye’re in baad!” And then awakened in the mind 
of the melancholy Menzies a little thought that 
breathed comfort to his soul. Scotch psychologists, 
were they? Very well, then. Why not fight fire with 
fire? As the little thought grew into a well-defined 
plan the secretary chuckled. 

Next morning he sat at his desk as restless as a 
sprinter waiting on the mark. When the tall old 
Duteh clock in the corner had boomed ten and _ the 
fat little old Dutch sloops were still pitching on the 
metal waves that the striking of the hour always 
stirred up, Eddie once more appeared as the envoy of 
fate. This time he only popped his head in. 

“Mr. Magillicuddy to see you, sir!” he exclaimed 
in a choking voice; and as he drew his head quickly 
back there came from somewhere the sound of hearty 
boyish laughter—confound him! As Menzies advanced 
toward the reception-room he saw the amiable Harri- 
gan and Hayden smiling and pointing out to half a 
dozen other fellows the Seot of the 
day awaiting his easy victim. Before 
the secretary was within three paces 
of him the toucher was up and busy. 
Yes; and he was of the true orator 
type—great, round, full-lidded brown 
eyes like a spaniel’s, his hollow tem 
ples fringed with gray, his mouth 
broad and mobile. 

“Mr. Ming-us?” he cried, in the 
tone of the man on the raft as he 
sights a ship in the third act of the 
melodrama. “Mr. Ming-us, I’ve a 
prromise of a poseetion at Elberrron. 
Cood you help me—” 

“Whom do you want to see?” Men- 
zies interrupted him, coldly. 

“Mr. Ming-us!” cried the visitor. 
* Arre you no Mr. Ming-us?” 

“Ech, ech, sirs!” Menzies groaned, 





as dismally as he knew how. “ Puir, 
puir Ming-us!” 
“ Weel?” asked the Seot. “ What's 


happened him?” 

“ Puir Ming-us is deid,” said Men- 
zies. 

“Eh? Deid?” exclaimed the eager 
orator, his eyes clouding. “ Deid? 
Ming-us deid?” 

“Oo aye; puir Ming-us is deid,” 
said Menzies, enjoying to the full his 
moment: of triumph. “ Aye, he’s deid. 
and d’ye ken this, mon—he deed 0’ 
bein’ overworked !” 

The eager orator stared back into 
the eyes of Menzies, who was grinning 
and staring at him steadily. Then, very 
slow and with heavy feet, the last of 
the clansmen went down the stair, 
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THE PROFESSOR’S WIFE: “ ERASMUS, IF YOU EXPECT ME AND THF GIRLS TO ATTEND YOUR LECTURE ON THE SIMPLE LIFE NEXT WEEK. WE SIMPLY MUST 


HAVE NEW GOWNS TO WEAR—WE CAN’T WEAR THESE 


GARDEN NOTES 


(From “The Eden Gazctte.” Simian J. Monk, 
Editor) 

Wh Z Ze )LONEL SNAKE of Sinsinnatti was 
S sie a visitor to the Garden over Sunday. 
He was much interested in the im- 
m provements in our little settlement 
ge since his last visit. The colonel, 
IN who is a meteorological expert, pre- 
far) dicts an early fall. } : 
Stak Some criticism has arisen in 
a PES roological circles over the name 
chosen by Adam, the talented curator of the Eden 
Museum, for the zebra. The critics aver that there 
is nothing about the animal suggesting the letter Z, 
adding that in general he behaves so like a J that 
the proper designation is Jaybra. The curator has 
promised to take the matter under advisement. 

Mr. Adam’s troubles are not ending with the above 
protest, either. A-suit for twenty thousand dollars 
has been instituted against him by the present head 
of the. porker family for calling him a_ hog. The 
plaintiff claims that. while the title may be in strict 
accordance with the faets, he is none the less injured 
‘in his feelings, and that “the greater the truth the 
greater the libel,” is an axiom that is undeniable. 

Mother Eve, the first lady of the land by common 
consent, was in town yesterday, visiting Forest, Wood, 
& Glade’s clothing emporium looking for new de- 
signs for summer wear. Society at large awaits her 
choice with considerable interest, since the good lady 
has long been the arbiter of Eden fashions. Her 
choice, as far as we were able to observe, runs, as 
usual, to light greens, though a change would certainly 
be a relief to those with a more variegated color 
sense, 
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PLAIN OLD THINGS.” 


The editor of this paper will be much obliged if the 
anonymous author of the poem beginning, 


“Apples are ripe on the old apple-tree, 
Singing their tara-di-diddle-didee, 
Apples, O apples; yes, apples for me!” 


will call at this office and take his manuscript away. 
It is altogether too tempting, but, under the present 
statutes, unquestionably not fit to print. 

We again beg the citizens of this burg to muzzle 
their diplodocuses and pterodactyls during the heated 
season. When we realize that a good muzzle for 
either of these creatures can be built with less than 
three hundred feet of chicken“wire, certainly none of 
us can object to the cost. We speak with some feeling, 
since a litter of our own nephews was swallowed whole 
by the pet discosaurus of our next-door neighbor only 
last week. We did not care particularly for the 
nephews, but the principle of the thing is altogether 
wrong. 

The tree lately occupied by Alderman Gorilla and 
family, on the corner of Pine Street and Paradise 
Alley, is for rent or can be purchased on the instal- 
ment plan. It is especially adapted for the use of a 
small family of monkeys. There is a cocoanut grove 
on the corner below, and a stream of running water 
flows through the back yard. No hippopotami need 
apply. Address the Editor, The Eden Gazette, 





THE DIFFERENCE 


THE office-boy of a certain Philadelphia lawyer 
recently approached his employer with a request for 
an increase of wage. 

“How old are you?” demanded the lawyer. 

“ Fourteen, sir.” 

“And you're drawing four dollars a week?” 






ALARM 


es; its” 

“Do you know, young man,” said the lawyer, with 
forbidding sternness, “that when I was your age I 
was receiving only two dollars per week?” 

“No, sir, I didn’t know it,” said the boy. Then, 
after a moment’s reflection, he added, quite respect- 
fully, “but, then, sir, perhaps you weren’t worth any 
more.” 




















FU WAKE 


ADVICE TO A SUITOR 


IF AT FIRST HER FATHER DOES NOT FAVOR YOUR SUIT, 
DON’T BE DISCOURAGED, BUT KEEP AT HIM UNTIL HE 
CANNOT SEE ANY OBJECTIONS—ABOVE ALL, LEAVE A 
GOOD IMPRESSION. 





BALLADE TO A FLIRT 


SoME poets their madrigals sing 

To the girl that is gentle and kind; 
While others oblations may bring 

To the girl of superior mind; 

The loyal and loving girls wind 
Round the heart, many poets assert; 

But here none of these will you find. 
I sing of the fair, fickle Flirt. 


My fancies their finest flights wing, 
Well pleased at the task I’ve assigned; 
My lyre sounds harmonious string; 
My muse has my humor divined. 
Though my heart oft in anguish has pined, 
When my lady’s caprices have hurt, 
Yet for her lyrie wreaths I’ve entwined. 
I sing of the fair, fickle Flirt. 


If toward me a smile she will fling, 
For my speedy undoing designed, 
Then, mocking, her laughter will ring, 
Dismissal and welcome combined. 
To her faults I am totally blinc 
To her favors I’m quickly alert; 
The rogue in my heart is enshrined,— 
I sing of the fair, fickle Flirt. 
L’ENVOI: 
Ah, poets, I know you’re inclined 
To say she is saucy and pert; 
But you have unjustly maligned. 
I sing. of the fair, fickle Flirt. 
CAROLYN WELLS. 
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WILD FLOWERS 


HOW TO KNOW 


HE easiest method 
Te knowing wild 

flowers is to take 
some one along with you 
when you go out who 
is familiar with them 
3 and who is willing to 
XY introduce you. 
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1 If you come to a 
patch full of _ little 
) white and yellow flowers 
that look like poached 


eges with fluted whites 
| on a slender stalk, it is 
safe to address them as Daisies. 

A rather pink bud under a large straw hat sug- 
gestive of a basket, engaged in laying down the law 
to an impudent small boy, comes under the head of 
a Wild Peach, and should be handled with consid- 

' erable care because of hidden thorns. 

Flowers without stamens or pistils are described 
as neutrals, but if you encounter one with a blunder- 
buss or an ordinary shotgun, it is just as well not to 
call it anything lest its neutrality develop into active 
partisanship. 

You cannot identify the Button-bush by the button- 
hole in which it is planted, but by the ease with which 
the blossoms come off. Great care must be observed 

| by those setting these out in wild-flower patches that 
. they be well sewed, preferably with a mixture of 
cotton seed. It makes an effective combination with 
the Thimbleweed and Stitchwort. 

The Crimson Rambler with a. husky voice that ap- 
pears at your kitchen window and demands food in 
a bullying tone belongs to the genus Homo peripa- 
teticus and should be discouraged as a parasite. It 
comes usually in large patches and is often accom- 
panied by an odor which suggests alcohol. 

The little white spongy buds that you occasionally 
find in tin boxes covered with a mixture of sugar 
and flour belong to the Hibiscus family and are gen- 
erally known as Marsh Mallows. They are excellent 
eating, especially when fried with cocoanut breading. 

Do not confound the Golden Rod with the Sneeze- 
weed. The former belongs to the Flora influenziana, 
but the latter is a Helenium autumnale and is char- 
acterized by a simple blow. 

In the country Witchhazel may always be told by 
its wavy toothed leaves and the fact that it carries 
two pistils. In the city, however, it is very difficult 
to tell it from bay rum, owing to the remarkable 
similarity of the bottles of both. In the latter case 
you would better tell the barber to substitute a hot 
towel. 

There is Bed Straw, Rough Bed Straw, and Small 
Bed Straw. You can usually tell one from the other 
f by sleeping on them overnight. They are found in great 








profusion in the vicinity of summer boarding-houses, 

the Rough Bed Straw more frequently than the others 
F and usually with a mixture of Fleabane. 
Be very careful how you handle the Black-eyed 
J Susan. It is not poisonous, but it is clinging and, 
once it gets a foothold in your garden, is difficult to 
eradicate. It is sometimes confeunded with the Wild 
Peach and the Early Everlasting. The same advice 
holds good in respect to the Bouncing Bet, the Blue- 
eyed Mary, and the Trailing Arethusa. We shall not 
i inform you how to tell these, for if you have any- 
thing to tell them you'd better not. 
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THE MORALS OF MARCUS O’PTUTT 


BE not a borrower of small sums, for though these 
be oftentimes overlooked by the creditor, nevertheless 
it is harder to find a reasonable excuse for their non- 
payment than if they were large and embarrassing. 

Accept all offers of wine that may be brought thee, 
e’en though thou drinkest not, for ’tis no hard task 
to bottle these and pass them on to friends who have 
a love for wassail. 

Spare not thine own horn, but blow it lustily, for 
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HER DOUBLE 


none other lives to do our honking for us; and 
furthermore, he who tooteth not maketh small noise, 
and loseth fame thereby. 

Take no thought of that which is coming to thee, 
but of that which is going from thee take thou mitich 
heed lest on the morrow all be went. 

Take not thy seat on pedestals, but in all thy works 
get in upon the ground-floor, whence cometh all the 
profit of the rise. 

Accustom thyself to attend carefully to what is said 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 
“Miss GOLDYN-ROCKS HAS A VERY IMPOSING FIGURE 
THE COUNT: “ YES, 8OMEZING LIKE TEN MILLION, I HEAR.” 
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CATCH 


by another; for the day may come when you can get 
it off as your own, for are not the jests of Diogenes 
the Humor of To-day? 

Do all things with all thy strength, whether they 
be duties or thy creditors, for as ye do so shalt thou 
be dithned by. 

Give not according to thy purse, as some advise, for 
when the purse is short they only are happy who are 
long in giving. 

If thou hast wed a shrew, take pleasure in her 
scolditigs and lead her on with smiles to speechlessness. 

If thine honor liath a price take care that it be 
high, lest the world observing shall dub thee but a 
piker. 

A bird in hand may be worth two in the bush, as 
somé do say, yet doth it lay no eggs. 

Begin at the bottom and work up. No second-story 
man hath ever broke his neck while climbing in the 
basement window. 





THE RIDDLE OF THE AGES 


MAUDE, you know that I adore you, 
That I’m yearftiing ever for you; 
Ever since first time [ met you 
Been unable to forget you. 


Ready to forsake my duty 
Just to gaze upon your beauty; 

. And whatever task you’re choosing 
Well you know I’m not refusing. 


So you will not mind a question 
That imperils my digestion, 
Seeking ever a solution 

Of a puzzling evolution. 


Do not wish to hurt your feeling, 
But, my love, my brain is reeling, 
And I really must be knowing 

Ere the problem’s got me going: 


In our youthful days aforetime, 
In the callow and the rawtifhe 
When the world resembled Heaven 
You were ten and IT was seven. 


But with added years a-plenty 

I am thirty, you are twenty— 

And I ask, though I may rue 4t, 

Tell me, Maudey, how you do it? 
BLAKENEY GRAY, 














CFR 2 AUNDERS was an average English- 
YY SN man with a lung complaint. He 

SN) tried Ashfork, Arigona, and Indio. 

and Catalina. Then he drifted 
north through the San Jac.nuta 
mountains and found what he was 
looking for. Back in England he 
had left so many of the things, a 
“/ mai wishes to go on with, that he 
bent himself with great seriousness to his cure. He 
bought a couple of pack burros, a pair of cayaques 
and a camp kit. With these. a Shakespeare, a prayer- 
book, ar! a eopy of /ngoldsby Legends, he set out on 
foot to explore the coast of Lost Borders. The prayer- 
book he had from his mother—-I believe he read it 
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in the Wilderness that he offered to come to the house 
aud render the obscure passages, and that was the 
beginning of my knowing about what went on later 
at Ubehebe. : 

Saunders had drifted about from water-hole to 
water-hole, living hardily, breathing the driest, clean- 
est air, sleeping and waking with the ebb and flow of 
light that sets in a mighty current around the world. 
He went up in summer to the mountain heads under 
the foxtail pines and back in winter to watch the 
wild almond bloom by Resting Springs. He saw the 
Medicine dance of the Shoshones and hunted the big- 
horn on Funeral Mountains and dropped a great 
many things out of his life without making himself 
unhappy. But he kept the conscience he had brought 


Denmat Fink 





In the long, idle summer she had become a plaything of which he was extremely fond 


regularly night and morning—and the copy of Jn- 
goldsby Legends he gave me in the second year of his 
exile. It happened about that time I was wanting 
the Jngoldsby Legends, three hundred miles from a 
library, and book money hard to come by. Now there 
is nearly always a copy of Ingoldsby Legends in the 
vicinity of an Englishman. - Englishmen think them 
amusing, though I do not know why. So I asked my 
friend the Barkeeper at the Last Chance to inquire 
for it of the next Englishman who hit the town. I 
iad to write the name out plainly so the Barkeeper 
could remember it. The first who came was an agent 
tor a London Mining Syndicate, and he left an ad- 
dress of a book-shop where it could be bought. The 
next was a Remittance man, and of course he hadn’t 
anything. If he had he would have put it in soak. 
That means he would have put the book up for its 
value in bad drink, and I write it as a part of our 
legitimate speech because it says so exactly what had 


occurred—that particular Englishman had put every-" 


thing, including his honor and his immortal soul, in 
soak. And the third was Saunders. He was so de- 
lighted to tind an appreciator of the Jngoldsby Legends 


with him. Of course it was a man’s conscience that 
allowed him to do a great many things that by the 
code and the commandments are as wrong as any 
others, but in the end the Wilderness was too big 
for him and forced him to a violation of what he 
called his sense of duty. 

In the course of time Saunders came to a range 
of purplish hills lying west from Lost Valley—because 
of its rounded, swelling, fair twin peaks, called Ube- 
hebe, Maiden’s Breast. It is a good name. Saunders 
came here in the spring when the land is lovely and 
alluring, soft with promise and austerely virgin. He 
lingered in and about its pleasant places until the 
month of the Deer-Star, and it was then, when he 
would come up a week’s journey to Lone Pine, for 
supplies, he began to tell me about Turwhasé, the 
gray-eyed Shoshone. He thought I would be inter- 
ested, and I was, though for more reasons than Saun- 
ders at first supposed. There is a story current, and 
confirmed, I believe, by proper evidence, that a man 
of one of the Emigrant trains that suffered so much 
and went so far astray in the hell-trap of Death Val- 
ley, wandering from his party in search of water, for 
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want of which he was partly crazed, returned to them 
no more and was accounted dead. But wandering in 
the witless condition of great thirst, he was found 
by the Shoshones and by them earried to their cam- 
pody in the secret places of the hills. There, though 
he never rightly knew himself, he showed some skill 
and excellencies of the white men, and for that, and 
for his loose wit which was fearful to them, he was 


kept and reverenced as a Coyote-man and a Medicine | 


worker of strange and fitful powers. And at the end 
of fifteen years his friends found him and took him 
away. As witness of his sojourning, there is now and 
then born to the descendants of that campody a Sho- 
shone with gray eyes. 

When Saunders began to tell me about Turwhasé 
I knew to what it must come, though it was not 
until his mother wrote me that I could take any no- 
tice of it. Some too solicitous person had written 
her that Saunders had become a squaw-man. She 
thought he had married Turwhasé and would bring 
home a handful of little half-breeds to inherit the 
estate. 

She never knew how near Saunders came to doing 
that -very. thing, nor to say truth did I when I wrote 
her that her son was not married and that she had 
nothing to fear, but with the letter I was able to get 
out of Saunders as much as I did not already know 
of the story. 

I suppose at bottom the things a man loves a 
woman for are pretty much the same, though it is 
only when he talks to you of a woman not of his own 
elass that he is willing to tell you what those things 
are. Saunders loved Turwhasé, first because he was 
lonely and had to love somebody; then because of the 
way the oval of her cheek melted into the chin, and 
for the lovely line that runs from the waist to the 
knee, and for her soft bubbling laughter; and kept 
on loving her because she made him comfortable. 

I suppose the white strain that persisted in her 
quickened her aptitude for white ways. Saunders 
taught her to cook. She was never weary nor afraid. 
She was never out of temper except when she was 
jealous and that was rather amusing. Saunders told 
me himself how she glowed and blossomed under his 
caress and wept when he neglected her. He told me 
everything I had the courage to know. When a man 
has gone about the big wilderness with slow death and 
sure camping on his trail, there is’ not much worth 
talking about except the things that are. Turwhasé 
had the art to provoke tenderness and the wish to fro- 
tect, and the primitive woman’s capacity for making 
no demands upon it. And this, in fine, is how these 
women take our men from us and why at the last they 
lose them. 

If you ask whether we discussed the ethics of 
Saunders’ situation—at first there didn’t appear to 
be any. Turwhasé was as much married as if church 
and state had witnessed it; as for Saunders, society, 
life itself, had cast him off. He was unfit for work 
or marrying; being right-minded in regard to his lung 
complaint, he drank from no man’s cup nor slept in 
any bed but his own. And if society had no use*for 
him, how had it a right to say what he should do 
out there in the bloomy violet spaces at Maiden’s 
Breast? Yet at the last the Englishman found, or 
thought he found, a moral issue. 

Maiden’s Breast-—wvirgin land, clear sun, unsullied 
air, Turwhasé—isn’t that a hint all through of the 
myth of the renewal of life in a virgin embrace? A 
great many myths come true in the big wilderness. 
Saunders went down to Los Angeles once in the year 
to « consulting physician—to please his mother, not 
because he hoped for anything. He came back from 
ene such journey looking like a sleep-walker newly 
awakened. He had been told that the diseased portion 
of his lung was all sloughed away, and if nothing 
happened to him in six months more of Ubehebe, he 
might go Home! It was then Saunders’ conscience 
began to trouble him, for by this time, you under- 
stand, Turwhasé had a child, a daughter, small and 
gold-colored and gray-eyed. By a trick of inherit- 
ance, the eyes were like Saunders’ mother’s, and in 
the long idle summer she had become a plaything of 
which he was extremely fond. The mother, of course, 
was hopeless. She had never left off her blanket, and, 
like all Indian women when they mature, had begun 
to grow fat—oh, I said he had a man’s conscience! 
Turwhasé must be left behind, but what to do about 
the daughter lay heavily on Saunders’ mind. 

It made an obstinate ripple in his coniplacency like 
a snag in the current of his thought which set to- 
ward England. Out there by the water-holes, where he 
had expected to leave his bones, life had been of a 
simplicity that did not concern itself beyond the 
happy day. Now the old needs and desires awoke 
and cried in him, and along with them the old ob- 
stinate Anglo-Saxon prejudice that makes a man re- 
sponsible for his offspring. Saunders must have had 
a bad time of it with himself before he came to a 
decision that. he must take the child to England. It 
would be hard for Turwhas¢—if it came to that, it 
would be hard on him. There would be explanations. 
As matters stood he looked to make a very good 
marriage at Home, and the half-breed child would 
be against him. All his life she would be against 
him. But then it was a question of duty. Duty is 
a potent fetish of Englishmen, but the wilderness has 
a word bigger than that. Just how Turwhasé took 
his decision about the child I never heard, but as I 
know Indian women, I suppose she must have taken 
it quietly at first, said no, and considered it done 
with; then, as she saw his purpose clear, sat wordless 
in her blanket, all its folds drawn forward as a sign 
of sullenness, her thick hair falling on either side 
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to sereen her grief; neither moved to attend him nor 
ate nor slept; and at last broke under it and seemed 
to accept, put the child from her as though it was 
already not hers. and made no more of it. 

If there was in this acquiescence a gleam in her 
gray eye, that witnessed she had found the Word, 
Saunders was not aware of it. 

As to what he felt himself in regard to Turwhasé 
I am equally uninformed. I’ve a notion, though, that 
men do not give themselves time to feel in such in- 
stances, they just get it over with. All I was told 
was, that when at last he felt himself strong for it, 
Saunders put the child before him on the horse—she 
was then about two years old—and set out from Ube- 
hebe. He went all of one day down a long box caiion 
where at times his knees scraped the walls, on either 


side, and over the tortuous roots of the: mountain _ 


blown bare of the sand. The evening of the next day 
saw the contour of the Maiden’s Breast purpling in 
the east, fading at last in the blurred horizon. He 
rode all day on glittering pale sands and down steep 
and utterly barren barrancas. All through that rid- 


ing, something pricked between his shoulders, trou- . 


bled his sleep with expectancy, haunted him with a 
suggestion of impossible espionage. The child bab- 
bled at first or slept in his arm; he hugged it to 
him and forgot that its mother was a Shoshone. It 
cried in the night and began to refuse its food. Great 
tears of fatigue stood upon its cheeks, it shook with 
long quivering sobs, crying silently as Indian children 
do when they are frightened. Saunders’ arm ached 
with the weight of it; his heart with the perplexity. 
The little face looked up at him, hard with inscrutable 
savagery. When he came to the Inyo range and the 
beaten trail, he distrusted his judgment; his notion 
of rearing the child in England began to look ridicu- 
lous. By the time he had cleared the crest and saw 
the fields and orchards far below him, it appeared 
preposterous. And the hint of following hung like 
some pestiferous insect about his trail. 

In all the wide uninterrupted glare no speck as of 
a moving body swam within his gaze. By what locked 
and secret ways the presence kept pace with him, only 
the vultures hung high under the flaring heaven 
could have known. 

At the hotel at Keeler that night he began to taste 
the bitterness he had chosen. Men, white men, mining- 
men, mill superintendents, well dressed, competent, 
looked at the brat which had Shoshone written plain- 
ly all oyer it, and looked away unsmiling; being 
gentlemen, they did not so much as look at one an- 
other. Saunders gave money to the women at the 
hotel to keep his daughter all night out of his sight. 
Riding next day toward Lone Pine between the fenced 
lands, farms and farmhouses, schools, a church, he 
began to understand that there was something more 
than mere irresponsibility in the way of desert-faring 
men who formed relations such as this, and left them 
off with the land, as they left the clothes they wore 
there and its tricks of speech. 

He was now four days from Ubehebe. The child 
slept little that night, sat up in bed, listened, would 
whisper its mother’s name over and over, questioning, 
expectant; left off, still as a young quail, if Saunders 
moved or noticed it. It occurred to him that the 
child might die, which would be the best thing 
for it. 

Coming out of his’ room in the early morning he 
stumbled over something soft in a blanket. It un- 
rolled of itself and stood up—Turwhasé! The child 
gave a little leap in his arms and was still, pitifully, 
breathlessly still. The woman stretched out her own 
arms; her eyes were red and devouring. 

“My baby,” she said, “ give it to me.” Without a 
word Saunders held it out to her. The little dark 
arms went around her neck, prehensile and clinging; 
the whole little body clung, the lines of the small 
face softened with a sigh of unutterable content. Tur- 
whasé drew uy her blanket. and held it cfose. 

“Mine,” she said; fiercely. “Mine, not yours. 

Saunders did not gainsay her; he drew out all the 
money he had and poured it in her bosom. Turwhasé 
laughed. With a flirt of her blanket she scattered 
the coins on the ground; she turned with dignity and 
began to walk desertward. You could see by the 
slope of. the shoulders under the blanket and the swing 
of her hips as she went that she was all Indian. 

Saunders reached down to me from the platform of 
the train that merning for a last good-by. He was 
looking very English, smug and freshly shaven. 

“*T.am convinced,” he said, “ that it really wouldn’t 
have done, you know.” I believe he thought he had 
come to that conclusion by himself. 


” 


What I like most about the speech of the campody 
is that there are no confidences. When they talk there 
of the essential performances of life it is because they 
are essential and therefore worth talking about. Only 
Heaven who made my heart knows why it should 
have become a pit, bottomless and insatiable for the 
husks of other people’s experiences, as if it were not, 
as I declare it, filled to the brim with the entertain- 
ment of its own affairs; as if its mere proximity were 
an advertisement for it, there must be always some 
one letting fall confidences as boys drop stones in 
wells, to listen afterward in some tale of mine for 
the faint reverberating sound. But this is the mark 
of sophistication, that they always appear as confi- 
dences; always with that wistful back-stroke of the 
ego toward a personal distinction—‘I don’t know 
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She scattered the coins on the ground; she turned with dignity and began to walk desertward 


why I am telling you this—I shouldn’t like to have 
you repeat it’ "and then the heart loosening inti- 
macy of speech and its conscious easement. 

But in a campody it is possible to speak of the im- 
portant operations of life without shamefacedness. 
Mid-afternoons of late fall and winter weather—for 
though you may speak to your brother man without 
curtailment, it is not well to do so in summer when 
the snakes are about, for the snakes are two-tongued 
and carry word to the gods, who if they are to be 
of use to you must not know too much of your affairs 
—in mid-afternoon, then, when the women weave bas- 
kets and grind at the metate and the men make nets 
and snares, there is‘ good talk and much to be learned 
by it. Such times the sky is hard like polished tur- 
quoise set in the tawny matrix of the earth, the creek 
goes thinly over the ‘stones and the very waters of 
mirage are rolled back to some shut fountain in the 
skies ; the plump! plump! of the metate beats on 
under the talk of the women like the comfortable 
pulse of not too insistent toil. 

When Indian women talk together—and they are 
great gossips—three things will surely come to the 
surface in the course of the afternoon, children, mar- 


riage, and the ways of the whites. This last appears. 


as a sort of pageant, which, though it is much of it 
sheer foolishness, is yet charged with a mysterious 
and compelling portent. They could never, for ex- 


ample, though they could give you any number of 
fascinating instances, get any rational explanation of 
the effect of their familiar clear space and desert- 
ness upon the white man adventuring in it: it was 
as if you had discovered in your parlor furniture an 
inexplicable power of inciting your guest to strange 
behavior. And what in the conduct of men most in- 
terests women of the campody, or women anywhere, 
for that matter, is their relation to women. If this, 
which appears to have rooted about the time the 
foundations of the earth were laid, is proved ame- 
nable to the lack of shade, scarcity of vegetation, 
and great spaces disinterested of men—not these, of 
course, but the Power moving nakedly in the room of 
these things—it only goes to show that the relation 
is more incidental than we are disposed to think it. 
There is nothing in the weather and the distance be- 
tween water-holes to affect a man’s feeling for his 
children, as I have already explained to you in the 
case of Saunders and Mr. Wills. But there where the 
Borders run out, through all the talk of the women, 
white women too, who get no better understanding of 
the thing they witness to, through the thin web of 
their lives moves the vast, impersonal rivalry of 
desertness. But because of what I said in the be- 
ginning I can tell you no more of that than I had 
from Tiawa in the campody of Sacabuete, where there 
ure no confidences. 





the Humming-Bird 


Like a humming-bird so gay, 
Sipping at each flower, 

Alice flits along the way, 
Pausing at the bower 





Where the honeysuckle bends 
Just that he may greet her; 

Flitting on: the cover sends 
Incense up to meet her. 


By Rose Ishbel Greely 


Tiger-lilies catch her eye, 
But they cannot keep her 
From the mignonettes near by 
Which in perfume steep her. 





What care I for all the rest? 
Alice’s heart’s bespoken: 

Well I know where she will nest 
If her wing be broken. 
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it is maintained, there 








are many times better 
fish than ever have been 
caught, and more of 
them. No man, be he 
never so learned, can com- 
pute the supply that re- 
mains, in any such fash- 
ion as that in which 
government wiseacres 
solemnly sum up the tons 
of coal that are left to 
be mined, or the board 
feet of lumber that still 
abide in the forests. 
What this amazing 








Purse-seiners among the San Juan Islands 









r is not in the cloister alone that re- 
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We a meditative person inevitably into 











the wider fields of thought. There 















copy) are men, of course, perhaps the ma- 
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made, but to him who looks beyond 
the dollar, consciousness is bound to increase, all the 
way from the Mississippi to the Pacific, of the great 
part the New West is to play in the solving of 
problems. 

This vast natural storehouse seems to hold 
limitless quantity of food, of clothing, of all that is 
needed to supply the growing needs of man, and the 
excess thereof is richés. Necessity is the key that 
invariably unlocks it. 

Land and sea; loaves and fishes. It seems as though 
the ancient parable of the Galilean in some prophetic 
way foreshadowed the greater miracle, ever renewed, 
by which the requirements of humanity are perpetu- 
ally met. 

If the land is wonderful in its apparently inex- 
haustible resources, the sea is no less so, and the possi- 
bilities of the Pacific are perhaps the crowning marvel 
in the survey of America’s riches, a survey which thus 
far has been only superficial. That oil is being pumped 
from wells away out beyond the surf line, about whose 
towering derricks rises and falls the mighty rhythm 
of the ocean tides, seems ridiculous. But it is not 
more absurd than that cod and halibut are being 
shipped across the continent in refrigerator-cars to 
Gloucester, once easily first for fish, and which even 
now, when its chief products are magazine literature 
and “ studies ” in water and oil, will cling Yankee-like, 
even though by such a subterfuge, to the fragments 
of its ancient fame. It is plain enough, though, that 
the “Captains Courageous” of the next generation 
will furl their venturous sails and land their catch in 
the harbors of Puget Sound. 

This is not to say that for ages to come the Atlan- 
tic, ocean of history, will not provide an incalculable 
volume of food for all the lands it washes. There is 
a great deal of water in the Atlantic, and he who has 
not seen the fishermen of modern Greece drawing 
their fine-meshed seines on the shores that ages ago 
were Hellas, and plucking therefrom tiny fishes which 
would make an American game warden weep, will 
never know what a leviathan is the bluefish of Fulton 
Market. 

But where is the Maine salmon? How swiftly is the 
North River shad forsaking the sewage-savored and 
petroleum-laden waters where a generation ago he ran 
in shoals? How long since the squatters of the Jersey 
pine barrens could in a day’s excursion to tidewater 
easily pick up their winter’s wagonload of bluefish on 
the Barnegat beaches? How much farther into Atlan- 
tic mists and perils must the fisherman of New Eng- 
land or of the Canadian banks drive his sturdy vessel 
before, by good fortune, he comes upon the browsing 
schools of cod? What sane inhabitant of Peekskill, 
Rondout, or slumberous New Hamburg, now such an 
old Hamburg, ever trolls any more in the lordly Hud- 
son for striped bass? That loveliest of rivers has 
reached the pauper stage of scavenger eels, and only 
now and then the passionate Nyack angler thrills to 
the fierce, wild rush of the porgy or the dazzling sal- 
tation of the subtle tommycod. O tempora! O pisces! 

The fisheries of the Pacific coast, big as they are, 
have reached only a rudimentary stage in development, 
and have not yet even begun to make their full con- 
tribution to the feeding of the world. Take Puget 
Sound, for example. Of the men, approximately a 
hundred and thirty thousand, in the State of Washing- 
ton, a hundred thousend are employed in the logging 
and lumber industries. Counting out all the men en- 
gaged in railroads, factories, newspapers, stores, banks, 
saloons, and other limes of activity, not to mention 
agriculture and fruit-growing, how many are left to 
follow the fishing? 

As an industry. the fishing of the Columbia, of 
Puget Sound, and of the Alaskan waters has come to 
a modest measure of organization, but in the Pacific, 





West is capable of pro- 
ducing, of fish as well as 
of grain, seems to defy 
calculation. Lands that 
were thought worthless 
-—and there are millions of acres of them—are to-day 
furnishing wheat in quantity which would bury the 
corner crafty Joseph made in Egypt, and Pacific coast 
waters not alone provide sea foods that are found no- 
where else on our shores, but the fishes of the Atlantic, 
carried across the Rockies in milk-cans some forty 
years ago, have thriven and multiplied all along those 
shores. 

From 1871 to 1880 Seth Green and Livingstone 
Stone between them toted six hundred thousand young 
shad from the Hudson across the continent and re- 
leased them in the Sacramento and Columbia rivers. 
In 1873 fishermen in San Francisco Harbor caught 
them; in 1876 they were in the Columbia. In 1882 
they had reached Puget Sound, and in 1890 were found 
among the catch in Fraser River and the streams of 
Alaska. Five years ago shad were taken away up at 
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ber, I have eaten shad that brought back the good old 
hungry days on Staten Island, when a springtime shad- 
-fish from the nets along the Narrows was not impreg- 
nated with the refuse of Hunters Point. Striped bass 
from Jersey waters, brought across in 1882, were: an- 
cestors of the 2,000,000 pounds that are now taken 
every year, almost without an effort, along the Pacific 
coast from Los Angeles away to British Columbia. 

The Western waters have oysters of their own, cop- 
pery little things, one of which might fill a thimble, 
but the sloops bring into North River no bivalve more 
tempting in quality than the Toke Point or the Dray- 
ton Harbor oyster, which, born in Long Island Sound, 
or along the Rockaways, makes the journey in car- 
loads across the continent in his infancy, and at 
maturity finds his fate on the tables of Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, and Spokane. 

Within the past few months, for the first time in 
history, several small catches of mackerel have been 
made by the Seattle fishermen. It has been steadfastly 
set forth, by the people who are supposed to know, 
that there were no mackerel on this coast, yet here 
they are, bigger, finer if possible, than their cousins of 
the Atlantic Banks, and the transplanted Yankees, who 
make up a large part of the Washington population, 
have snapped them up at a price that would have 
abashed Lucullus. . 

When to the Dungeness crab, which covers a plat- 
ter, the many delicious fishes of California, the 
almost fabulous Rock oysters of Yaquina, and the 
spicy Columbia River crawfish which is first and 
noblest cousin to him of the Black Sea, the govern- 
ment fish-culturists shall have succeeded in adding 
permanently the Atlantic lobster and the Channel sole, 
the Pacific coast will have on its bill of fare a list of 
sea foods unequalled throughout the world. And it 
will be so until the dire day when the coast population 
shall have multiplied and the waters of the Columbia, 

now so clear and so 
sapphire blue, — shall 











flow heavy with mill 
refuse and city sewage 
to the sea. 

There has been told 
in these pages the story 
of Talbot of Maine, who 
‘ame around the Horn 
from Machias with a 
sawmill half a century 
ago to attack the giant 
fir trees of Puget 
Sound. Trust the 
Yankee. Robinson of 
Anacortes, who ships 
fresh fish from Belling- 
ham Bay to his native 
Gloucester, must smile 
grimly, as he deposits 
his checks, at the 
thought of all the brine- 
fighting Robinsons, his 
forebears, who worked 
their schooners off the 
“Cape” and around 
Nantucket Shoals, and 
said their prayers to 
the sacred codfish 
limned on the walls of 
the Massachusetts State 
House. He has _fol- 
lowed the cod, as his 
Maine predecessor did 
the pine. He is first in 
the field, pioneer in a 
business which in an- 
other quarter - century 
will make the fisheries 
of Gloucester and 
Marblehead seem primi- 
tive and little as the 
net-hauling of Simon 
Peter long’ ago on the 
sands of Galilee. 

But that is in the 
future. The real fish- 
ing of the Pacific coast 
to-day is the fishing of 
the salmon, of which 
there are more varie- 
ties here than perhaps 








“ Brailing” a net-load of salmon 


Cook’s Inlet, and now the coast rivers teem with 
them. The clean, cold Pacific waters were to their 
liking. The annual catch of shad on the west coast, 
so far as traceable, is now a little more than 1,500,- 
000 pounds, and even these are taken in nets set for 
other fish. 

If there were a demand—which is merely to say if 
somebody here would start the business and get the 
fish to inland markets, the catch of shad could be 
quadrupled without difficulty. In Seattle, in Novem- 
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Norway or the Amer- 
ican shores of the At- 
aboard lantic have known. 
The habits of the sal- 
monides, the mysterious 
impulses that draw them in by millions from the ocean 
depths—and always to their natal waters—to perform 
the vital and pathetically final and self-sacrificial func- 
tion of reproduction; the even more inexplicable truth 
that in giving life they die; the strange thesis and 
arsis of regeneration, the rhythmic instinct that makes 
the “run” of every fourth year far exceed the visita- 
tions of all the years intervening; the singular absence 
of certain varieties of salmon from particular spawn- 
ing-grounds for years on end, and their unheralded 
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return in multitude seemingly undiminished—these 
and manifold other phases of this great, recondite sub- 
ject have kept a host of savants at hard and only 
moderately fruitful study for decades. 

After the migration of birds, there is perhaps no 
more vexatious puzzle than that of the movement of 
the salmon. He has a habit of disappearing suddenly, 
and, when hope of him has been abandoned and the 
“high-brows ” have put forth a cunning explanation 
of his departure, lo! he swarms back again some year 
in numbers unprecedented, like the hordes of the Tar- 
tars and Huns, and science, parent of hypotheses, is 
again confounded. So far as the sustenance of man 
is concerned, here is the great “mystery of the sea.” 

What this monarch of food fishes, the astonishing 
plenty of him and the preservation of him, will mean 
to the population and its trade, in the time to come, 
the Pacific coast clearly understands. It has made 
stringent laws to govern the fisheries, and they are 
enforced with as much vigor as the laws that spell 
doom for infested and neglected fruit orchards. Its 
experts are studying the fish continually. Its delega- 
tion in Congress has been urging assiduously an appro- 
priation for the establishment of two more hatcheries, 
and while this article is being written a joint commis- 
sion is being created, with members from Oregon and 
Washington. further to protect by every means the 
salmon of the Columbia River, which from its mouth 
at Astoria all the way to its remotest sources is a 
thoroughfare for the fish on their way to the spawn- 
ing-grounds inland, where after the spawning the 
banks and shallows of the stream are strewn with 
dead and dying salmon. 

Any mental picture that the Eastern angler may 
have formed of multitudinous fishes is bound to be 
feeble and inadequate compared with the reality. The 
salmon come in from the sea in an almost compact 
mass, filling the channels, crowding pellmell through 
the narrow waterways in unaccountable numbers. This 
swarm flounders up the shallows of the fresh-water 
streams, surmounts the falls by leaps that are miracu- 
lous, never pausing, never turning, rushing and hurry- 
ing at utmost speed on its mighty errand. 

There is a deal of talk about the destruction of the 
salmon, but compared with the numbers that reach 
the spawning-beds and the innumerable progeny that 
are created every year, allowing even for the destruc- 
tion of a great percentage of these by other fishes, the 
number of mature salmon taken and used for food 
must be relatively small, even in the years when the 
“pack ” is the greatest. 

Alaska, alone, by way of illustration, has produced 
up to date, since its fishing began, $96,000,000 worth 
of salmon, and yet.in the biggest years it is only a 
bandful that is taken, contrasted with the ineal- 
culable number that go undisturbed. 

There are so many salmon, and so many different 
kinds of salmon, with divers times for spawning, 
and divers habits of life and movements, that it 
would seem, save for the contamination of the waters, 
which has ruined fishing always, that the supply of 
the Pacific would never be exhausted. 

Wholly apart from the trout branch of the family 
and the cross-breeds established ages ago between the 
salt and fresh water members of it, the Pacific coast 
knows half a dozen or more distinct varieties of salt- 
sea salmon. First in quality and esteem is_ the 
“ sockeye,” which averages only about eight pounds 
in weight and rarely exceeds ten. Then there is 
the “chinook,” called in Puget Sound the “red 
spring,” a very giant of a fish, going all the way from 
eight to eighty-five pounds. Alaska calls him the 
“king.” There is the “red Alaska,” of a_ lesser 
weight, the “ cohoe,” softer and paler in color, cheaper 
also than the others. The little “ pink salmon,” or 
“humpback,” a sweet, oily fish, runs in the Sound 
waters every other year, but in Alaska its advent is an 
annual occurrence. The “chum” or “dog salmon,” 
completes the list so far as commercial use is concerned. 

Ry what seems almost a dispensation in man’s 
favor, the spawning seasons of these several varieties 
are strung along through practically six months in 
the year, from early June when the vanguard of the 
“ sockeyes ” appears, to the middle of December, when 
the last cargoes of “dogs” are unloaded at the 
canneries. . 

For the taking of fish for food, there are numberless 
devives, from the spear of the Siwash and his primitive 
hooks deftly wrought out of bone, to the ingenious 
fish-wheel of the Columbia and the trap of Puget 
Sound, which enmeshes whatever number of salmon 
the canneries can handle. 
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A fish-wheel on the Columbia. The salmon shovel themselves into receptacles behind the paddles 


Between these two extremes there is a difference as 
wide as that between the -aborigine and the fish-can- 
ning corporations, and between them also are many 
forms of snare, each effective in its degree. The fish- 
wheel, a picturesque affair seen at brief intervals 
along the reaches of the great river, is a clever thing, 
suggestive somehow of a Yankee inventor. A long pier 
or staging is built out from the shore into the cur- 
rent, and at its outer end is what looks like a gigantic 
mill wheel, save that behind each paddle is a recep- 
tacle into which the salmon surging up-stream shovel 
themselves in their mad endeavor to progress. Upon 
reaching a certain elevation the basket—so to speak— 
discharges through an opening at the side its quota 
of fish upon the stage head, whence are they removed 
to waiting boats or other vehicles for shipment. 

It is neat and effective, but as an agency to supply 
the quantity of fish required by the great canning 
establishments it is only more nearly adequate than 
the gill nets and purse seines which during the salmon 
season are operated by the hardy opportunists of the 
Puget Sound waters. The trap, on the other hand, is 
a wholesale proposition, and as swift and business-like 
in its operation as the steam-shovel ¢hat opens the 
way for a railroad. 

The trap is really a trap. From the shore, at an 
angle on the determination of which hangs success or 
failure, there runs outward into the channel among 
the islands of the Sound, a long iine of piling, set 
about ten or fifteen feet apart. On these is hung a 
wire netting, weighted at the bottom. This is ap- 
propriately called the “lead.” Away at its outer end 
is a square enclosure, also formed of heavy piling, 
and inside this is hung a huge dip-net forty or fifty 
feet square. The water at this point must under the 
law be at least sixty-five feet at low tide. 

Between the end of the “lead” and this square of 
piling which contains the “ pot” there extend flanges 
called “hearts.” Following along the * lead” in quest 
of a way up-current, the salmon finds apparent pas- 
sage through the “heart,” which leads him and hun- 
dreds of his kind into the “ tunnel,” a mere opening in 
the net. “Over this,” says an officer of one of the 
fish companies, who is profoundly impressed with the 
fatality of the device, ‘‘ might well be traced the dread- 
ful words written on the gate of Dante’s Inferno, ‘ All 
hope abandon, ye who enter here.’ ” 

He speaks by the ecard, certainly, for this tunnel 
leads but to the “ pot,” and in brief course to the can 
and the counter. It is a rapid journey for the salmon, 
consuming a few hours, all told, and when one speaks 

















of fresh fish it is altogether likely that canned salmon, 
hermetically sealed, is the freshest fish that ever comes 
to the majority of American tables. 

To return to the procedure. Beside the “ pot” is a 
small enclosure called the “ spiller.” A tunnel con 
nects them. Within the “spiller” is a stationary 
scow, and from this a net a dozen feet square—the 
* brailer,” they call it—dips down into the trap and, 
in the fisherman’s phrase, “ brails” the salmon, hun- 
dreds of them at a time, up into a second scow moored 
alongside, which is waiting to transport them. <A 
tug-boat. tows a string of these scows from trap to 
trap, picking up a cargo of fish at each, and at last, 
laden with 50,000 or 60,000 fish maybe, hauls away to 
the canneries, 

The immense number of fish captured by the traps 
has furnished text for a great part of the hue and cry 
regarding the depletion of the salmon supply. It is 
true the traps capture a multitude of fish, but people 
who have not studied at near view the fishing of Puget 
Sound do not realize that where the “ lead” of a trap 
extends out from shore one or two hundred yards, 
there remain between the trap itself and the opposite 
shore of the channel, perhaps five, perhaps twenty 
miles of open water through which the fish are free 
to pass on toward the rivers. While the river gill nets 
spare little or nothing. 

A further advantage of the trap method, from a 
commercial point of view, is that the fish, proceeding 
toward the spawning-beds, is merely passing farther 
and farther toward death, and its condition, when 
taken from the cold salt water in the outward reaches 
of the Sound is better for the canning. 

All out among these islands which dot the Sound 
are little coves, where through the fishing season the 
seiners and gill-netters ply their trade, and from the 
individual point of view it is a good one while it lasts. 
Furthermore, aside from the wage they win from their 
nets, there is always in view the big reward that 
waits on the discovery of a “ location.” 

Of all the laws made for the governance of the 
new coast communities, there is none, maybe, more 
interesting than the section of the fish and game 
regulations that deals with “trap locations.” There 
are dozens of pathways among these scattered islands 
which the salmon might traverse to arrive at the 
mouth of the river at whose headwaters they spawn, 
but it is an established fact that year after year, by 
some instinct or other, and generation after genera- 
tion, too, they follow the same track. The law pro- 
vides that the man who discovers a trap location, a 
point which, owing ‘to some favorable movement of 
tides and currents perhaps, the fish pass in maximum 
volume, may file claim upon the exclusive right to 
fish there and have his claim allowed and _ protected. 

As famous strikes of ore in the Rockies have made 
poor men rich, so this watching of the salmon and 
the resultant discoveries have put instant fortunes in 
the hands of some men who have hitherto lived by the 
hardest. But it is a gamble, as inevitably as are horse- 
racing and craps. The men who pursue it are fired 
by the same desire. Some of them neglect a thousand 
chances to build up substantial business in a country 
where chances are like the leaves on the trees, and in- 
stead of pursuing sober ingustry haunt the Sound 
waters year in and year out, at all seasons and in all 
weathers, in hope of lighting upon one of these run 
ways of the fish. 

“Why,” said a fisheries expert, as we traversed the 
Sound channels off Bellingham, “there is money 
enough sunk out in this bay to build a good-sized 
town. A few men have got rich by finding trap loca 
tions and have kept the money; more have got rich 
and then gone broke; but infinitely more have followed 
this will-o’-the-wisp and are poor yet. But if you ever 
try to discourage them from the search they point to 
So-and-so, who owns buildings all up and down the 
main street of Bellingham, or the Swedish brothers, 
fishermen from the Great Lakes, who, after taking 
$30,000 in profits out of the location they had found, 
sold it to the Pacifie-American Company for $125,000. 

The “ get-rich-quick ” fever is the same everywhere. 
It is the same in the fir-covered islands of San Juan 
as it is in the ravenous district scuth of Pine Street. 
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The Finest Police Headquarters in the World 


By Frank Marshall White 








ITH the finest police force and the 
most up-to-date headquarters in the 
world, and dealing with the great- 
est number of professional criminals 
of the most diversified races and 
¢ types ever got together in one city, 
New York has an opportunity for 
large future accomplishment in the 
handsome new edifice that puts to 
shame the dingy tenements surrounding it on Centre, 
Broome, and Grand streets and Centre Market Place. 
The new building is five stories in height with base- 
ment and cellar,,and the top of the gilded dome is 
just two hundred feet from the street. It has four 
times the floor space of the old headquarters at 300 
Mulberry Street, and it contains a hundred rooms 
equipped with all the latest facilities for police work. 
There is a laboratory comprising apparatus that is 
the last word in chemical analysis. The telephone 
switchboard, which has not yet been installed, is the 
largest in the werld outside of a telephone exchange, 
and it will enable the quickest kind of work to be 
done by this means. The Detective Bureau is a model 
for all other cities, and the new “line-up,” whereby 
detectives and spectators are able to identify prisoners 
behind a gauze curtain that makes the former in- 
visible while the latter are in a blaze of light, is a 
novelty in police work. 

The Police Commissioner has a private entrance 
to the new building by means of which he can 
slide under the Broome Street end in a motor and 
stop at a private elevator that automatically lands 
him in his private office. There are six entrances for 
nvisoners to the present headquarters. There is a 
crill-room 12080 feet, which includes as complete a 
gymnasium as there is in the city, with an elevated 
running-track twenty-six and one-quarter laps to the 
mile. There is a 130-foot pistol range, with the auto- 
matic target that registers his score at the marks- 
man’s side. The apartments devoted to the school 
for instruction are as comfortably equipped for study 
as those in any of the public schools. The trial-room 
is almost as large as those occupied by the Supreme 
Court, and it is fitted up with judge’s bench, witness 
stand, stenographer’s desk, and all the other es- 
sentials, including a private room for the trial com- 
missioner. 

The*main entrance to police headquarters on Cen- 
tre Street is imposing with its massive marble steps, 
decorative iron gates, and the couchant lions on either 
side of the portal. On the wall opposite the entrance 
is a great bronze tablet on which are inscribed tle 
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names of the heroes of the department who lost their 
lives in the performance of duty. The memorial, 
which is modelled on the plan of the one at the West 
Point Military Academy, with the Stars and Stripes, 
the spread eagle, and the coat of arms of the city. 
is ex-Commissioner Bingham’s idea, as is that of 
placing it where it will strike the eye of every person 
entering the building. 

The prison is in the basement of the building facing 
Centre Market Place, sex being discriminated against 
in that there are but three cells for women, while 
sixteen are provided for men. There is a wall between 
the male and female wards of the prison, and each 
is provided with a separate cell sufficiently large to 
accommodate a prisoner and several detectives to be 
used in the application of the mysterious “ third de- 
gree.” It has been pointed out that it is an extremely 
easy matter for a prisoner who is master of a tele- 
graphic code to communicate with friends outside, 
since the cell doors are less than ten feet from the 
street, and there is an iron rail running along the 
side of the building which is just the thing on which 
to answer from the sidewalk signals that may be 
tapped on the iron-work of the prison. 

The Grand Street end of the basement is used as 
an adjunct of the Detective Bureau, which is situated 
directly above it-on the first floor. In the basement 
is an assembly-room 50X46 feet for the detectives, 
and a big bath-room with five tubs and hot and cold 
water, where members of the bureau may refresh 
themselves at any hour of the day or night. The new 
“line-up” is situated at one side of the assembly- 
room, the idea of exposing the crooks to view without 
permitting them to know who is looking at them 
having been suggested by Former Deputy Woods, who 
had charge of the Detective Bureau, and worked out 
by Mr. F. RB. Huntington, the superintendent of con- 
struction of the building. The gauze “curtain is 
stretched across the assembly-room about eight feet 
from the west wall. Against the wall are three steps 
running the width of the room, on which the prisoners 
are lined up in three rows. Just above these steps 
is a row of lights that cast their rays downward 
upon the men and women on review, and a similar 
row of lights at their feet casts a glow upward. <A 
theatrical “dimmer” is used to regulate the light. 
On the other side of the gauze curtain the window 
shades are drawn, and the result is that the prisoners 
in the lighted space can see naught before them but 
a wall of darkness. The detectives, however, have the 
crooks under minute inspection, like so many sci- 
entists with a number of evil germs on a micro- 


scope slide. The new “line-up” not only makes it 
unnecessary for the detectives to wear masks while 
looking the suspects over in order to prevent the 
identification system from working both ways, but a 
valuable feature is that a citizen who has had his 
pocket picked or property otherwise stolen may 
identify a suspicious character without the other's 
knowledge. <A thief is at a considerable disadvan- 
tage in explaining matters to the chief of detectives, 
when he is unaware whether or not he has been 
recognized by his victim. 

The Detective Bureau proper occupies the entire 
first floor from the Centre Street entrance to Grand 
Street. The private office of the chief of detectives 
is on the Centre Street corner, and it opens into the 
big general room where is the desk for the arraignment 
of prisoners on the Centre Market Place corner, The 
rogues’ gallery and the Bertillon records are installed 
in two big rooms on this side of the new building. On 
the same side are a sleeping-room for the chief of de 
tectives in case he is detained at headquarters over 
night, and a dormitory for the use of other members of 
the bureau in similar circumstances. Across the corri 
dor the Homicide and the Italian bureaus are quar- 
tered, and there are also several private consultation- 
rooms where the detectives may take men and women 
who come to make complaints of crime, instead of 
heing compelled to consult with them in the general 
room, as is usually the case at the old head- 
quarters, 

The new police headquarters has been a long time 
building, many physical setbacks having heen en- 
countered, as well as financial ones, including a wash- 
out of a part of the foundation, occasional holding 
up of the work by different police commissioners, and 
delays due to the construction of the Centre Street 
Subway—a project that came into existence after the 
new building was well under way and which pre 
sented great engineering difficulties, It was five years 
ago last January that the contract for the construe- 
tion of the building was awarded. 

With the moving of police headquarters the symbol, 
300 Mulberry Street, that for nearly half a century 
has been anathema in the under-world of two con- 
tinents and, with Seotland Yard, has figured in his 
tory and fiction, will lose its significance. A newspaper 
suggests that the traditions of the old building in the 
value of its associations in the criminal mind might 
be perpetuated by changing the name of Centre 
Market Place (which has no meaning, now that 
Centre Market has ceased to exist) to Mulberry 
Place. 
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“SAY, UNCLE, WE’VE CUT LOOSE FROM THE OLD PARTIES, AND DECIDED TO 
COME TOGETHER AND FORM A NEW PARTY. CAN YOU SUGGEST A NAME?” 
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Miss Kitty Shannon 


Mrs. J. J. Shannon 


Lady Marjorie Manners Henry Vigne, Esq. 


AN AMERICAN PAINTER HONORED ABROAD 


THE DISTINGUISHED PORTRAIT PAINTER, J. J. SHANNON, WHO IS A NATIVE OF AUBURN, NEW YORK, WAS RECENTLY ACCORDED A SIGNAL HONOR BY HIS ELECTION 
AS A ROYAL ACADEMICIAN. MR, iANNON IS ONE OF THE FEW AMERICANS WHO ENJOY THIS DISTINCTION. HE WAS FORMERLY AN ASSOCIATE MEMBER OF THE 
ACADEMY, THE PHOTOGRAPHS ON THIS PAGE SHOW SOME OF THE PAINTER’S MOST CHARACTERISTIC WORK 
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Queer Articles of Import 


WaTCHING the stream of importations 
that flows through the New York customs- 
house, one wonders sometimes how the 


shipper ever came to think of the queer 

consignments and what kind of out-of-the- 

way trade or industry is to utilize them. 

Every corner of the earth seems to have 

been gone over with a fine-tooth comb 
and the combings shipped to America. 

On a bill of lading, following some such 
every-day item as green coffee, will come 
leeches or perhaps snails, though the im- 
portation of the latter class of “ animals 
imported ” has dwindled to nothing, there 
having been but $24 worth in 1898 as 
against $5,000 worth from 1894 to that 
date. Leeches, on the contrary, seem to be 
looking up, these useful but much-abused 
creatures having immigrated to the 
amount. of $5,341 in 1908, and in the 
decade ending with that year to the total 
amount of $40,000. The American leech 
should be protected from competition by 
the pauper leech of Europe, which comes 
in free of duty. 

Wild animals are admitted free of duty 
when intended for educational purposes— 
i, e., exhibition and scientific purposes— 
and in 1908 $7,000 worth claimed ex- 
emption from duty on these high grounds, 
while $100,000 worth failed to qualify 
and paid the tax. Birds, most of which 
were parrots and canaries, were imported 
in 1908 to the value of $300,000. 

“ Divi-divi”’ sounds Jike the conversa- 
tion of a tainted legislator, but it isn’t. 
It is the product of a South-American 
leguminous tree, is used in certain tanning 
jTocesses, and 134,000 pounds valued at 
between two and three thousand dollars 
came into the country in 1908. As divi- 
divi does not compete with any American 
product it comes in free of duty. 

Rose leaves are free of duty when im- 
ported in a crude state, and the value 
of the imports in 1908 was $105, which 
was a considerable decrease from the 
$2,137 of 1907 and the $5,879 of 1906. 
American beauties have evidently “seen 
their duty and done it.” 

The typewriter girl must have worked 
overtime during 1908, as 4,000,000 pounds 
of “ chicle,” to be used in the manufacture 
of chewing-gum came into the country in 
that year. During the past ten years 
30,000,000 pounds of this article, which 


of southern Mexico, valued at over $8,000,- 
000, came through the customs-houses. 

“Dragon’s blood” would seem to in- 
dicate that there is an actual fairy-tale 
land somewhere, but alas! dragon’s blood 
is only a deep red resinous substance ob- 
tained from a variety of Oriental trees, 
especially in Sumatra, and is used in 
varnishes, stains, and dentifrices. About 
$5,000 worth came in during 1908. 

Probably a smaller quantity of “ palla- 
dium ” comes into the United States than 
any other substance recognized as an arti- 
cle of commerce, there having been im- 
ported in 1908 but three-one-hundredths 
of one pound, worth $21. This rare metal, 
associated with platinum, while found in 
its native state in small quantities in 
Germany and Brazil, is chiefly supplied 
from the working over of flatiniferous 
residues of mints and is used in the manu- 
facture of astronomical instruments and 
by dentists when alloyed with silver. It 
is worth about $700 per pound or about 
three and one-half times as much as gold. 





A World Record in Gun-fire 


A REMARKABLE ferformance was ac- 
complished with the heavy coast-defence 
guns at Fort Monroe, Virginia, recently 
when all firing records for this type of 
weapon were broken. Four of the heavy 
gun batteries were manned, and the firing 
was conducted at a canvas mark, sixty 
feet long by thirty high, moving at the 
rate of seven miles an hour and five 
thousand yards distant. Twenty-four pro- 
jectiles were fired during less than two 
and one-half minutes, at the end of which 
time it was found that eighteen had passed 
through the target, this giving the bat- 
teries ninety-five per cent. of hits. The 
other missiles fell so close to the target 
that it was obscured by the spray which 
they cast up. Inasmuch as a battleship 
measures some five hundred feet in length, 
it is probable that, had the’ gunners been 
engaged in firing at such a mark with the 
same accuracy, every shot would have gone 
home. 

This performance now takes place as the 
most efficient handling of coast-defence 
guns known, the previous record having 
been that made by four gun batteries at 
Port Arthur during the Russo-Japanese 
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war. The batteries firing consisted of four 
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ALFONSO XIII. AS A PROUD PARENT 


THE KING OF SPAIN CARRYING HIS SECOND SON TO WITNESS THE CEREMONY 
OF CHRISTENING THE YOUNG PRBINCE’S SISTER, THE NEW PRINCESS, 
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10-inch and five 12-inch guns, which were 
manned by enlisted men of the Coast Artil- 
lery Corps at Fort Monroe, under the su- 
pervision of student officers, who acted as 
battery ofticer, range officer, battery com- 
mander, fire commander, and battle com- 
mander. 





Disregarding the Law in China 


THE character of the Chinese is very 
similar to that of the American people 
in respect to their attitude toward unporu- 
lar laws. In this country many laws 
enacted by municipalities apparently are 
effective for a short time, but gradually 
violations occur unheeded and soon the 
statute is entirely forgotten. In China, 
however. a proclamation which has not 
the sanction of the people is totally dis- 
regarded by them as though they had 
never heard of it. 

The city of Wanshien, China, has a 
population of 120,000 and is in the centre 
of the opium industry. Poppy-fields com- 
pletely surround the town, and it is said 
that nine-tenths of the inhabitants are 
addicted to the use of opium. There are 
many retail shops where the drug is sold 
and numerous dens where the smoking is 
practised. Recently a proclamation was 
issued by the viceroy of the province 
abolishing all opium dens in Wanshien, 
but the results were peculiar. 
When the appointed day came fer put- 
ting the proclamation into effect ail of 
the proscribed shops were gayly decorated 
as for a holiday. Clean curtains draped 
the interiors and new lanterns hung be- 
fore the doors. There were the usual 
number of customers, and no one appear- 
ed to fear the slightest interference by 
the authorities; nor were they disappoint- 
ed. Not only do the shops continue their 
profitable business, but it is actually boom- 
ing because the poppy crop in the neigh- 
borhood of Wanshien is a third greater 
than ever before. 


An Alpine Automobile 
Roadway 


A NEw route to the Riviera, which shall 
be suitable for automobile touring, is 
soon to be constructed through the Alps 
by French engineers. By this means 
there will be opened up a most picturesque 
district, that of the four southeastern de- 
partments of France, which have never 
before been accessible except by uncom- 
fortable travelling along mule tracks. 
Thonon, France, on Lake Geneva, is the 
starting-point for the proposed roadway, 
which will be at the highest altitude of 
any of the Alpine roads that are suitable 
for a motor-car. Its total length is to 
be three hundred miles, and its windings , 
will traverse Haute-Savoie, Savoie, 
Hautes-Alpes and Basses-Alpes, with the 
termination at Nice. The Touring Club 
of France is promoting this project, and 
the estimated cost is $1,000,000, although 
over part of the way some of the old 
roads are to be remade. 

Eight summits, of distinction will be 
crossed on the course of the road over 
the Alps, and numerous beautiful and 
secluded valleys are included in the route. 
The highest point on the road is the sum- 
mit of the Col d’Iseran, nine thousand and 
eighty-five feet above sea-level, and from 
which a magnificent view may be ob- 
tained. This is thirty-five feet higher 
than the famous Stilfser Joch road on the 
Swiss-Italian frontier, and when it is 
completed automobilists of every nation 
will be eager to make this run. 





The Rose-Bush 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


“Give me a drop of water, 

And spatter my leaves with dew, 
And I will bring great riches 

And beautiful things to you.” 


*Twas thus the Rose-Bush pleaded, 
*Twas thus that she promised fair, 

And I brought her the cup of water 
And granted her little prayer. 


And lo! in the dawn of morning 
My riches were fair to see, 

For the grateful bush had blossomed 
And given her stores to me. 





Tides Twenty Feet in Height 


PuGet Sounp, the many-branched inlet 
of the Pacific Ocean, which lies in the 
northwest corner of the State of Washing- 
ton, is one of the most. picturesque bodies 
of water in this country. Its shores, once 
densely wooded, have been denuded for the 
most part by the lumberman’s axe, but 
the neighboring mountains offset this loss 








many, nevertheless the treacherous waters 
of the Narrows, a contracted part of the 


Sound which opens farther south into 
quiet bays and the ports of Olympia and 
Shelton, are feared by all who are ac- 
quainted with that locality. The reason is 
that the tides are extreme and their ebb 
and flow causes a rush of water through 
the Narrows. 

Twenty-tive or thirty miles above the 


Narrows, in the upper reaches of the 
Sound, the tides attain a height of 
twenty feet or more. Viewed from the 


shore, which is generally precipitous, the 
surging of the water as the tide sets in 
is magnificent, but this is the scene of 
many tragedies each year. Tremendous 
whirlpools are formed in the slender pas- 
sage and rarely have row-boats and such 
small craft escaped when gripped in the 
swirling water. Even large steamboats 
creak and groan under the strain of breast- 
ing these twisting currents. The roar of 
the tides when running at full resembles 
the distant boom of the surf, and the sight 
is so fascinating that one forgets the 
cruel strength ot the waves in their mar- 
vellous beauty. 


The Fall of an Historic Tree 


TuE good folk of Vancouver, Washing- 
ton, are bewailing the loss of their historic 
old Balm-of-Gilead fir-tree to which the 
explorers, Lewis and Clark, are said to 
have tied their canoe in the year 1805. 
It also marked the landing-point of the 
fur-traders of the Hudson Bay Company 
in 1824. The old tree stood on the river 
bank at the foot of Main Street, but re- 
cently was undermined by the high water 
of the Columbia River and toppled over. 

This tree was five feet in diameter at 
the base and seventy-five feet high, spread- 
ing fully fifty feet across at its crown. A 
copper ‘railroad spike is reported to have 
been driven into the trunk to serve as a 
starting-point for all the early surveys in 
the southwestern part of Washington, 
but this mark has long been grown over. 
It will probably be chopped out and care- 
fully preserved among the relics of the 
pioneer settlement. The junction of the 
city limits and the military reservation 
was on the site of this old tree, and there 
were few people in the Pacifie Northwest 
who were ignorant of that famous land- 
mark. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. 6% 





USE ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, 

The antiseptic powder. It cures Hot, Swollen, Smart- 
ing, Aching, Sweating Feet and Ingrowing Nails; kills 
the sting of Corns and Bunions. l Druggists, 2sc. 
Ask to-day. Don't accept any substitute. .*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


“A shining coun- 








tenance” is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion, 
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As your teeth are wanted 
to last—for time to come— 
begin at once their daily 
antiseptic cleansing with 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from rscts. Sample and booklet from Park & 
Tilvord, 927 Broadway, New Y: rk. 

Makers: F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 

ian Depot : 349 Dorchester Street West, Montreal. 














and afford a wonderful background to the 
scene, Although the natural beauties are 
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CEMA HE same sun which is ripening the 
Pes NG crops in the West shines in through 


the big open windows of the Stock 
Exchange. and there is optimism in 
the air one seems to take it 
Aah § for granted ‘that we are swinging 
SQ) into a new “forward movement ” of 
Se rg American industry which will carry 
us along much farther than we have 
ever been before. Stock prices fully reflect this belief. 
They have risen to a level higher in many important 
instances than that reached in 1906. But the terms, 
high and low, are purely relative, and if we are really 
running into this period of unprecedented prosperity, 
a level of prices far higher than that reached in 1906 
is surely warranted, 

To the present holder as well as to the prospective 
buyer of stocks, the question is of absorbing interest— 
is, in fact, the point toward which most of Wall 
Street's discussion trends at the present time. Tariff, 
crops, the money situation—discussion of these points 
all comes back to the one great question as to whether 
we are running into an industrial boom. If we are, 
present prices of securities, while relatively high, are 
not actually so. If no such period lies ahead, present 
prices suggest strongly that this is a time to sell out 
holdings rather than to increase them. 

Looked at from a broad point of view, this question 
of a resumption of the “ forward movement ” of 1906 
which was so rudely interrupted in 1907, depends very 
largely upon the permanency of the effects of that dis- 
turbance. Toward the end of 1906, it will be remem- 
















hered, business reached fiood tide. Railroads were re- 
porting record earnings, mills were running at ca- 
pacity, and months behind orders; the crops were ex- 


cellent, the state of foreign trade highly satisfactory. 
But then, almost out of a clear sky, came the storm 
which heat down prices as hail beats down the grow- 
ing crops. When it had passed the whole complexion 
of things had changed. In an incredibly short time 
prosperity had been succeeded by depression. 

Then came the long painful process of recuperation, 
slow and hesitating at first, but gathering strength 
as it eame to be realized that the storm had beaten 
down rather than ruined the crop, that prices and not 
intrinsic values had suffered. Contidence is a plant of 
hardy growth and thrives particularly in American 
soil. Gradually industry began to revive, the mills to 
reopen, the wheels to turn again. In the financial 
markets notice began to be taken of how business was 
improving, and before long prices began to discount 
prospective improvement. Hesitation and _haltings 
only served to emphasize the treud. Deriving fresh 
strength from the readjustment of business which took 
place early in the year, the movement, with gathering 
impetus, has come right down to the present. 

At the same time, to fail to realize that the passing 
of so great a financial storm over the country was 
hound to leave important after-effects is to ignore the 
lesson taught by similar disturbances in the past. 
There are some human ailments which, after they have 
been cured, leave the system worse off than before, some 
which leave it better off. The hysteria from which we 
suffered two years ago seems to have resulted in after- 
effects both good and bad. ‘To the extent that the 
former outweigh the latter, the recovery will be able 
to make further progress. 

To look the disagreeable facts in the face first, it 
appears that the principal harm done by the panic and 
the ensuing disturbances was to throw the monetary 
system of the country very much out of gear. Rates 
are low, it is true, and on the surface everything is 
apparently serene, but at least two great underlying 
changes have been worked which contain within them- 
selves the possibilities of serious trouble. The first is 
the way in which the curtailment of exports has swung 
the international trade balance against us, the other 
is the flooding of the country with unwhnted and un- 
needed banknotes. 

Regarding the first of these two considerations, so 
much has been said lately that it is unnecessary to 
take up the matter further in detail—the whole situa- 
tion can be summed up in the statement that since the 
beginning of the year the balance of trade in our favor 
has amounted to next to nothing, and that in conse- 
quence we are, and for months have been, steadily 
going into Europe’s debt to such an extent that repay- 
inent may some day turn out to be a serious matter. 

Regarding the other consideration, the inflation of 
the currency, the publie seems to be becoming better 
and better informed. The press has taken up the mat- 
ter and the continued increase in bank cireulation is 
being vigorously commented on. Every week the total 
grows, last week’s increase of five millions bringing it 
up to nearly seven hundred million dollars. To be 
exact, circulation on August Ist stood at $695,354,164 
xs against $561,481,045 on August 1, 1906, when the 
country’s business was at its maximum. 

For this inflation the panie and its consequent dis- 
turbances are primarily responsible. There are two 
ways in which it was actually brought about. In the 
first place, banknotes in huge amounts were ground 
out of the presses during the closing months of 1907 
to meet the exigency of the situation. In the second 
place. the loss of revenue by the government caused 
continuous and heavy withdrawals ‘of government de- 
posits from the banks, thereby releasing collateral 
which subsequently became basis for additional circu- 





A FORWARD MOVEMENT 


By Franklin Escher 


lation. A national bank, for instance, which holds 
$100,000 of government deposits against which it has 
government bonds deposited at Washington, is called 
upon to return the money. When this “has been done 
the bank finds itself with $100,000 of government 
bonds on its hands, showing a considerable loss on the 
purchase price and yielding less than two per cent. 
Not wanting to sell the bonds at a loss, the bank de- 
cides to take out circulation on them, There may be 
no call whatever for more circulation, but by taking 
it out the bank can cut down a little the cost price 
of the bonds. So the circulation is applied for, re- 
ceived, and added to the too great supply already 
existing. What amounts to little less than econom- 
ie erime had been committed, but the banks can 
hardly be blamed—it is the system and existing condi- 
tions which are at fault. 

Currency inflation such as exists at present is a 
serious bar to sound progress. Already a totally un- 
warranted amount of gold has been expelled from the 
country and more is being driven out all the time. In 
the mean time loans have been expanded to a point 
$420,060,000 greater than last year and $830,000,000 


greater than they were at the height of the boom in 
1906. These are figures which ought to furnish ma- 


very sober reflection. 

So much for the after-effects of the panic working 
against a resumption of the ‘ forward movement.” 
There is another side of the picture and it is decidedly 
well worth considering. The commercial position, for 
one thing, has been thoroughly liquidated. There has 
been a decided increase, in the next place, in the 
efficiency with which the corporations are being oper- 
ated. Lastly, there has to be considered the fact that 
during the year-long pause which took place in the 
country’s industry there was accumulated a demand 
for materials the influence of which is bound to be felt 
for a good while to come. 

Take first this question of commercial liquidation, 
by which the situation at large has been so very 
greatly strengthened. Before the panic all kinds of 
commercial over-expansion was being indulged in; not 
only that, but was being sanctioned and encouraged 
by the banks. Credits, for instance, .were being ex- 
tended to importers to an extent out of all proportion 
to their financial strength. All that has been changed 
now. ‘There are still merchants who are being given 
larger credit lines than they ought to have, but they 
are the exception and not the rule. There has been a 
general overhauling of accounts, of examining into the 
real standing of clients, of getting things back on a 
business basis. Commercial bankers, as a whole, came 
out of the trouble of 1907 remarkably well, but a good 
many of them do not eare to take a chance on repeat- 
ing the experiences they went through then, and have 
heen steadily taking all precautions necessary to pre- 
vent a recurrence. 

Liquidation of a kind which has brought down prices 
has also taken place. For a long time after the panic 
it was a question as to whether the big interests in the 
steel industry, for instance, would not try to tide over 
the dull time without letting prices off at all. In 
February. however, that question was settled—settled 
definitely when the Steel Corporation announced its 
no-schedule policy and let prices take their own course. 
They did, and within six weeks the liquidation was 
over and things beginning to mend. In the copper 
market, in textile, and in other important lines the 
liquidation had occurred long before. 

In the mean time a remarkable demonstration had 
been given of ability to cut down the corporations’ 
operating expenses, a process greatly facilitated by the 
lower price of materials. With less pressure upon 
them, traffic managers and mill superintendents were 
enabled to pick up loose ends and effect all sorts of 
economies of operation, which have been showing 
plainly in recent net-earnings statements. There is 
hardly a factory or a railroad in the country to-day 
which is not being run on a better and more economical 
basis than before the panic. And that means nothing 
less than the power to earn greater profits from the 
same amount of gross business. 

In the very heavy orders for railway equipment 
placed during the past few weeks is to be found the 
best illustration of the third way in which present 
business conditions are being affected by what we have 
gone through. On some railroads traffic managers 
economized. On others they “skimped.” In either 
case they bought as little as they could—old equip- 
ment was repaired and kept in service, rails were not 
renewed to the same extent. The policy served its 
purpose and saved money when money had to be saved, 
but it meant simply postponement of purchases. Rail- 
roads cannot be run without continuous renewal of 
equipment. They managed to make their old rolling- 
stock do in 1908, but that only means increased 
purchases in 1909 and 1910. The way in which the 
shares of the equipment companies have been making 
new high records lately shows plainly what is thought 
of their prospects. And exactly the same thing is true 
in a number of other lines where a demand has been 
steadily accumulating. 

Taking the after-effects of the panic by and large, 
while nothing seems to have happened to prevent the 
recovery from going a good deal farther, a genuine 

“ forward ” movement is likely to be seriously retarded 
by the currency and foreign-trade conditions which 
have developed. Such conditions are very far from 


terial for very, 
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being academic or theoretical. The loan expansion of 
the banks as shown forth in the recently published 
statement, is a very tangible cireumstance—and a 


pretty poor sort of a foundation on which to build. 


up a boom. 

And yet it is not a case of whether, but rather of 
when. Both the banking and commercial situations 
are inherently sound, and while at the moment the 
wherewithal to finance a boom in trade may not be 
at hand, that condition is apt to be remedied within 
the next half- -year, and the way for a genuine “ for- 
ward movement ” made clear. ‘It may not come this 
year; probably it will be a good thing if it does not— 
progress has been about as rapid as is safe. But with 
the putting into effect of the new tariff, with the 
marketing of the crops and all the stimulation to in- 
dustry that that means, obstacles to progress are likely 
to be smoothed out. By the middle of next year the 
movement toward unprecedented heights of industrial 
activity is likely to be in full swing. 


Union Pacific is the only stock which has ever re- 
tained its market leadership and remained widely dis- 
tributed after selling up around $200 a share. Other 
active stocks, such as Jersey Central and Lackawanna 
used to be, have sold up to and far above that price, 
but have all gradually become concentrated in a few 
hands, eventually losing their activity as trading 
stocks. But Union Pacifie at 200 temains quite as 
much of a market leader as it was when selling at 
half that price two years ago. The way in which 
public sentiment has changed in favor of the stock 
can only be accounted for by the excellent showing 
which the property was able to make even in the 
worst of the depression. Criticisms of the ten-per- 
cent. dividend are seldom heard nowadays. ° 


Rumor with all her thousand tongues has it that 
control of Missouri, Kansas, & Texas, which runs from 
Kansas City down to the Gulf, is soon to pass to one 
of the great systems of the North. St. Paul is most 
often mentioned as the probable purchaser, the neces- 
sity of that system’s securing a Gulf outlet being given 
as the reason for the deal. 

There are so many foolish rumors continually going 
the rounds in Wall Street that it is almost refreshing 
to come across a rumor like this one, which bears all 
the signs of reasonableness and probability. While 
the St. Paul has been pouring out its millions on its 
new Pacific-coast extension, its competitors have been 
making a flanking movement in the South, the Bur- 
lington having acquired a Gulf outlet in the Colorado 
& Southern, and the Union Pacific having accomplished 
the same purpose by means of a traffic arrangement 
with Kansas City Southern. That leaves the St. Paul 
the only one of the great transcontinental systems tnh- 
provided for. In view of the fact that Missouri, Kan- 
sas, & Texas is about the only remainifig independent 
north-and-south line, there is a good deal of prob- 
ability that the deal will come off. 

Who is this “public” which the financial news- 
papers are all talking about nowadays, solemnly de- 
claring that it is beginning to “nibble,” and gravely 
discussing the chances of the insiders being able to 
unload their stocks upon it at high prices? The poor 
insiders!—judging from the number of people one 
meets who consider themselves part of the public, they 
certainly have a fearfully hard-row to hoe. 

Few of us think we are as other men are. There is, 
of course, this great body of outsiders, this “ public,” 
which is to be tilled full of stocks at top prices in due 
time, but ‘that is no reason why you or I should 
worry. Quite the contrary. We are different, and in- 
stead of lining up with the foolish public, shall do 
as the insiders do and sell out while the selling is 
still good. It amuses us, in fact, to read these frank 
little paragraphs about how the “ public” is gently 
being shooed toward the altar. We are glad that we 
are not as other men. 


Union Pacific at 200 and steel common at 75 have 
been aptly called milestones in the market’s progress, 
for these have been objective points. A few months 
ago when an optimistic market oracle wanted to be 
particularly impressive he would declare, “ Yes, sir, 
they’ll get steel to 75 and Union to 200.” Well, he 
was right then, so what does he say now? Union 
Pacific at 250 and steel at par? Js there any objective 
point, or is the journey’s end a mirage, always a little 
farther ahead? 


At a time when the interest rate on United States 
«government bonds is being so widely discussed, it is 
interesting to glance at the prices at which the bonds 
of the other great. powers are selling. British consols 
paying 214 per cent. sell at 84; French 3-per-cent. 
bonds at 98; German imperial 3’s at 85. 

Of these bonds, British consols alone show a falling 
off in price from last year, something which has occa- 
sioned a good deal of comment. Three reasons 
generally are brought forward: first, that the increas- 
ing gold supply is the depressing influence; second, 
that too many of the bonds have been issued; third, 
that the threatening of Great Britain’s naval su- 
premacy through the building of ‘ Dreadnoughts” 
by other powers has hurt British credit. This last 
seems the most plausible reason of the three. 
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New Use for the Moving-picture 
Machine 
By NEWION FOREST 


HEREAFTER the moving-picture machine 
is to be a part of the equipment of the 
Navy. The Naval Board has just decided 
that, instead of reports of many words 
and volumes of transcribed testimony on 
the various tests in the United States 
Navy, the moving-picture camera is to be 
brought into play to show the real “ac- 
tion” on which to base opinions, recom- 
mendations, and decisions. In this con- 
nection arrangements have been com- 
pleted for moving pictures of battleships 
and other vessels firing at a target at 
full speed, and the countless tests which 
must be made of the ships and their 
crews before a superior navy can be 
developed. 

After the target practice, speed tests, 
drills, and maneuvres, the films will be 
developed and the miles of pictures de- 
livered to the Navy Department as living 
records. These records will be shown on a 


sereen in the Naval Board room at Wash- 
ington, thus enabling the members of the 
board to study the relative merits of the 
different classes of vessels, their efficiency, 
speed, and the methods of handling and 
firing under the same conditions as though 
the board had been eye-witnesses to the 
tests. It is expected that the results of 
this new scheme of passing judgment on 
the tests will prove of great value to the 
entire navy, particularly the Ordnance De- 
partment, which is one of the most im- 
portant of the service, and which is now 
largely dependent upon ordinary photo- 
graphs with no “action” in them, or upon 
technical testimony and reports. 

The pictures will be taken by machines 
adjusted after the fashion of a compass 
on vessels designated for the sole purpose 
of taking them; that is to say, the camera 
will remain level at all times, notwith- 





standing the swaying of the vessel. 
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PRINCELETS AT PLAY 


PRINCE .WILHELM, THE THREE-YEAR-OLD SON OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 
FROLICKING WITH HIS YOUNGER BROTHER, LOUIS FERDINAND, IN THE GARDEN OF THEIR 
FATHER’S PALACE 


. 





When Rothschild Held Up 
the Bank of England 


THE great Bank of England was once 
brought face to face with the terrible pos- 
sibility of having to close its doors, all 
on account of a “ gold run” by one man. 
The incident is one of the most peculiar 
and interesting in the annals of business. 

A bill for a large sum drawn by Anselm 
Rothschild, of Frankfort, on Nathan 
Rothschild, of London, was _ presented 
for discount. The bank made the reply 
that they “discounted only their own 
bills, not those of private persons.” 
“Private persons!” exclaimed Nathan 
Rothschild, in a rage, when the facts were 
reported to him. “ I’ll make these gentle- 
men understand what sort of ‘ private per- 
sons’ we are!” 

Three weeks later Nathan Rothschild 
presented himself at the bank at the open- 
ing hour. From his pocket he took a five- 
pound Bank of England note and demand- 
ed the gold for which it called. Each of 
the gold coins—sovereigns—he examined 
carefully, then dropped them into a small 
canvas bag. Another and another bank- 
note he produced, one at a time, never 
varying the minute examination of the 
coins received in exchange. Sometimes he 
even forced the teller to weigh the coins— 
“as he had a legal right to do,” he re- 
marked. When his first bag was full he 
pessed it to a clerk, who supplied*him 
with another and a fresh batch of notes. 
All day long he stood at the paying win- 
dow and received gold in exchange for his 
notes and by the closing hour had drawn 
£21,000. This would have amounted to 
nothing and people would merely have 
laughed at the foolishness of the baron; 
but it developed later that he had posted 
nine employees at the various paying win- 
dows, one at each, and each clerk had fol- 
lowed his example. The Rothschild house 
drew out altogether £210,000 in gold or 
$1,050,000, and they had kept the bank 
tellers so occupied in the process that no 
other person had been able to draw one 
cent or change a single note. 

But, although considerable inconvenience 
had been occasioned to business men and 
a great deal of trouble to the bank, every 
one was still disposed to regard it as a 
good joke—until they found Baron Roths- 
child present at the ppening of the bank 
the following morning flanked by his nine 





clerks and with a number of wagons wait- 


ing in the street, the latter being intended 
to cart away the gold drawn. 

Some business men then ventured to ex- 
yostulate with the baron. 

* These gentlemen refused to accept my 
note,” he replied; “I do not care to keep 
theirs. I will present such as I have— 
in my own way,” he added, as he calmly 
laid down a £5 note, examined the coins 
received, and deposited them in his bag. 
*T have about £11,000,000 of their notes, 
I believe,” he added, casually, as he placed 
another £5 note on the counter. 

‘The bank officials were on the verge of 
panic when this remark was hastily 
brought to their knowledge. Where were 
they to obtain £11,000,000, $55,000,000 in 
gold, to meet this drain? And at the 
rate at which it was being drawn it would 
occupy the bank’s entire force for two 
months. 

There was nothing for it but peace on 
any terms, and the next morning a notice 
appeared in every paper printed in Lon- 
don announcing that thenceforth the Bank 
of England would pay Rothschild’s bills 
the same as_ Bank-of-England _ notes. 
Whereupon Baron Rothschild smiled and 
ceased to present notes for redemption. 





An International Jest 


Ir is dangerous just now in Switzerland 
to whistle Die Wacht am Rhein, or to or- 
der sauerkraut at a hotel, or show any ° 
Teutonic leanings whatsoever, for the 
German star is at present in eclipse in 
the Alpine Republic. It happened that 
the Swiss government was anxious to sell 
some 150,000 obsolete rifles to one of the 
South-American countries, which find it 
wisest not to arm their soldiers with too 
accurate weapons. At any rate, 4 Berlin 
firm intervened and proferred to purchase 
every rifle the descendants of William Tell 
could spare for a good round sum, agree- 
ing to forfeit $6,000 if the deal didn’t 
materialize. As it did not, the German 
firm paid the forfeit, and the Swiss gov- 
ernment, chuckling over the nice haul it 
had made “ on the side,” resumed negotia- 
tions with their South-American friends— 
only to find that, having choked off a 
dangerous competitor, the Germans had 
promptly unloaded a large stock of un- 
marketable rifles at a very good price on 
the arms-buying South-Americans. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 





908 MILES IN 


1080 MINUTES 


The ‘Pennsylvania Special” is the climax of development 


in railroad transportation. 
of the busy man. 


Under the train is the finest roadbed. 
most completely equipped train. 
Alongside the tracks is the best Signal System. 


It is operated primarily in behalf 


Above the rails is the 
On the train is a picked crew. 


This combination 


makes for speed, regularity, safety, and utter comfort. 


The ‘Pennsylvania Special’? has made good for many years. 


It is an asset to the business man. 


He can recreate on it or work 


as humor or necessity dictates, but he is using the minimum of 


time in meeting his engagements. 


Three quarters of the circumference of the clock-dial, all in 


the off hours, is its daily deed. 


The ‘Pennsylvania Special,” 


the pioneer 18-hour train be- 


tween New York and Chicago, leaves New York every day at 3.55 


P.M. and arrives in Chicago 8.55 A.M. 


Returning it leaves Chicago 


2.45 P.M. and arrives in New York at 9.45 A.M. 





AROUND tre WORLD 


a Three Separate and Distinct Parties | 








Will You Consider Joining a Limited Party? 
Exclusively First Class and ‘‘ Everything the Best’’ 


Traveling Westbound 
You can leave New York in September 
Visit Honolulu, Japan, China, Java, Siam, Ceylon, 
Burma, India, with or without Egypt, the Nile, 
Greece and Turkey, outward via San Francisco. 


Traveling Eastbound 
Sailing from New York in September 
Visiting Egypt, India, Burma, Ceylon, Siam, Java, 
Cochin-China, Tonquin, the Philippines, Yang-tse- 
Kiang, interior tour of China, including Peking, the 
Great Wall, Korea, Japan and Honolulu. 


Traveling Southbound 
Sailing from New York in November 

Visiting the Canaries, South Africa, Johannesburg 
(Gold Mines), Kimberley (Diamond Mines), Victoria 
Falls of the Zambesi, Tasmania, New Zealand (the 
earth’s wonderland), Australia, the Philippines, 
China, Japan and Honolulu. 

t#- Membership limited. Programs free by mail. 
£@> If interested, early application recommended. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 225 Sth Ave, New York 


306 Washington St., Boston. 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Mackay School of Mines 
— University-of Nevada=—— 


3est-equipped mining school in the country—all 
buildings of special construction. Faculty com- 
posed of prominent engineers and every depart; 
ment in charge of experienced instructors. Locat- 
ed close to great mining district—students obtain 
both wages and practical experience during vaca- 
tions. Splendid climate—every opportunity for 
outdoor life amid beautiful surroundings. Reg- 
ular term opens August 23d. For detailed in- 
formation, address 








JOSEPH E. STUBBS, President, Reno, Nevada |] 
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1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST. 
Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys 


By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 
A practical book with clear directions how to 
make all kinds of outdoor things like windmills, 
aeroplanes, ice- boats, tree- huts, etc., and detail- 
ed descriptions of boating, fishing and camp life. 
Illustrated, $1.75. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


Flowers of Field 
Hill, and Swamp 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


Author of “Recreations in Botany" 


FOR MEN 








The volume is the outcome of the 
author’s idea that a grouping of plants 
upon the natural basis of environment, 
including soil, shade, moisture, etc., is 
possible. She describes all of the wild 
flowers commonly met with in the 
Atlantic States in so careful and thorough 
a manner that the amateur botanist will 
find no difficulty in readily placing them 
in their proper groups and families. The 
illustrations, about one hundred and 
fifty in number, have been drawn from 
the living plants, and will prove to be an 
invaluatle guide in determining the 
several varieties. 


Illustrated by Benjamin Lander 
$1.75 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y, 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


NEW i YORK 
Cc 








Bank and Trust || And High-Class 
Co. Stocks Industrials 
Complete facilities We specialize 
for purchase and Stocks depending 

sale of Stock in Banks | entirely on public de- 

and Trust Companies || mand for security and 


located anywhere in 
U.S. Our current 
Lists present unusual 
opportunities for in- 
vestment innew banks 


upon business opera- 
| tions for profits. Our 
customers may invest 
in moderate amounts 
and pay in convenient 


in growing towns as || installments. 

well as inestablished || largest investment 
dividend-paying || business of this char- 
banks. Lowest prices. || acter in the world— 





Write for booklet, 
"Bank Stocks as an 
Investment," and latest 
Lia. 


over 40,000 discrimi- 
nating customers. 
Write for our descrip- 


tive booklet No. 109. 











STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
BRUNSWICK BUILDING 
MADISON SQUARE .. NEW YORK 


























Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 


Letters to Europe and South Af- 
f rica,Commercial and Trav- 
e) ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
e Collections made Inter 
Cred it national Cheques. Certitfi- 
e . 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


cates of Deposit. 
BANKEKs, No. 59 WALL Srruer 


[PETRY & COMPANY 


BANKERS 
HICH CRADE BONDS 
Yielding 3%% to 544% 
Issued by Municipalities, Counties, 
Railroads and Corporations 


Particulars upon application 
The Rookery ‘enobseot Klig. 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


WORKS BY 


CHARLES A. CONANT 


The Principles of Money and Banking. 
In the demand for literature on finan- 
cial subjects, this work deserves special 
consideration. It.is a new and com- 
plete exposition of its subject. 

Two Volumes, Price, $4.00 net 

















The Principles of Banking. Complete in 
itself as to the subject of banking, 
being the second volume of the pre- 
ceding comprehensive work. 

One Volume, $1.75 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





THE DEAN OF AMERICAN SCULPTORS 


Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, the veteran sculptor, engaged upon the work which he is undertaking in his eightieth year— 
a heroic equestrian statue of General Hancock. The model of the horse for this sculpture is shown in the background 




































































































Poisonous Plants 


INVESTIGATIONS of poisonous plants on 
the various national forests have been 
made for several years past by the Forest 
Service, in co-operation with the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, and have been of dis- 
tinct value to stockmen. Although the 
number of such investigations is of neces- 
sity limited, every effort is made to give 
prompt attention to localities where 
great or unusual losses of stock have 
occurred. 

The annual loss due to the eating of 
poisonous plants by cattle is quite heavy 
in many localities, and some ranges are 
becoming so dangerous on account of these 
plants that the profits ofgthe business are 
materially reduced. 

While no general plan of ridding the 
ranges of these plants has yet been de- 
vised, it has been possible by close study 
to determine the particular species of 
plant responsible for the trouble. Many 
times an exhaustive study of the plant 
has proved that it’ occurs only on small 
areas which could easily be avoided. 
Other poisonous plants, such as the lu- 
pines or wild pea, have been found to be 
almost harmless at certain times of the 
year, when they may be eaten by all kinds 
of stock with little danger. 

An instance of the benefit of these in- 








on Cattle Ranges 


vestigations is found in the case of the 
Manti National Forest in Utah. Con- 
siderable loss by death was sustained each 
year among sheep being taken over an old- 
established trail to summer ranges. Upon 
investigation by an expert it was learned 
that the immediate cause of death was a 
species of chokeberry upon which the 
hungry sheep browsed as they passed over 
the trail. Having determined the species 
of plant responsible for the losses, the 
remedy was simple but effectual. Certain 
portions of the old trail were abandoned, 
and along ‘other portions the chokeberry 
bushes were cut out. 

Areas where poisonous plants are par- 
ticularly plentiful are “flagged” by the 
forest rangers, so that the herders may 
have warning of their condition, and, 
where the area involved is not too great 
in extent, fences are built around them so 
that such stock as horses and cattle can- 
not reach them. It is believed that some 
of these poisonous plants can be choked 
out by planting certain aggressive grasses 
which in time will take full possession of 
the ranges. Many plants, such as the wild 
parsnip, which is so fatal to cattle, grow 
to such a height as to. be easily seen, and 
can be completely eradicated from a range 
if pulled up by the roots. 


A Woman’s 1,300-Mile Walk 


Ir Weston, the veteran transcontinental 
pedestrian, had not made the statement 
that women cannot walk any distance 
worth mentioning, Mrs. H. C. Schneider 
would not have started out from St. 
Louis, on July 28th, to walk to Boston in 
confutation. By way of Chicago, Detroit, 


Schneider has several times walked forty 
miles in a day, she expects easily to main- 
tain the average of thirty which will be 
necessary in order that she may reach 
Boston on time and win the wager. 

Mrs. Schneider is twenty-six years old, 
five feet, seven inches in height. and 

















Mrs. H. C. Schneider and her husband on their tramp from St. Louis to Boston 


and Buffalo the distance is about 1,300 
miles, and if Mrs. Schneider covers it 
within forty-five days she will win a purse 
of $500 and have the- last word to say 
upon the subject. She has taken her hus- 
band to carry her suit-case, but he does 
not figure in the contest. As Mrs. 


weighs one hundred and fifty-nine pounds. 
She wears a six-and-one-half shoe with a 
heavy sole and a medium heel. She started 
out in a black skirt and a white waist, 
but what she will wear on her arrival de- 
pends upon her husband’s ability to keep 
up with the suit-case. 





The Manufacture of Wire 


An excellent illustration of the eco- 
nomic principle that a material becomes 
more valuable in accordance with the 
application of labor, is afforded by the 
manufacture of wire. The bar of extra 
high grade steel is worth six cents a 
pound, while the, finished product, the 
finest wire, sells approximately at fifty 
dollars per pound; and yet not a single 
ingredient has been added to the metal 
to account for this tremendous change in 
value, 

The reduction of a steel bar to fine 
wire is a tedious process. The bar of 
metal four inches square is heated until 
it becomes plastic, and while in that 
state is passed between rapidly revolving 
rollers which turn it out in the form of 
a coiled rod about an.inch in thickness. 
The scale which has gathered upon the 
metal is now removed by acids and the 
drawing process begins. By means of a 
powerful pair of pincers operated by an 
engine the rod while cold is drawn 
through conical holes in steel plates, 
thereby decreasing its diameter each time 
it goes through a smalter opening. Un- 
der this enormous strain the wire be- 
comes brittle, and it is necessary to heat 
it again, or anneal it, to restore the 
proper temper. The smaller the diameter 





required, the oftener it must be drawn 
and annealed. This diameter may be re- 
duced to one-thousandth of an inch for use 
in certain electrical tests. 





A Relic of English Rule 


THat many of the things we cherish 
are relics of former British institutions— 
slang, grammar, and cigar-store Indians— 
is commonly known. One more may now 
be added to the list, as is shown by 
the following excerpt from The Daily 
Chronicle of London: 


“ Besides the marrow pie alluded to in 
Bleak House, which is said to have been 
a mixture of bread, pounded almonds, 
cream, eggs, lemon peel, sugar, nutmeg, 
and marrow, one can recall many other 
delicacies that have practically vanished 
from the Londoner’s bill of fare. Take, 
for instance, the once popular ‘a la mode 
beef.’ In Dickens’ time shops for its sale 
were dotted all over London, while now 
the present writer knows only one estab- 
lishment, in Fleet Street, where it can be 
enjoyed, to the accompaniment of pota- 
toes in their jackets, and the whole washed 
down with porter served in its native pew- 
ter, after the fashion of our grandfathers’ 
time.” 
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The Best of a Nation’s Wheat— 

X\ Whe Best of a Nation’s Bakeries— 

The Best of a Nation’s Bakers— 
The result— 


Uneeda Biscuit 


The BEST Soda Cracker 








From start to finish — from the 
granary to the moisture proof 
package — the one thought in 
i” the production of Uneeda Biscuit KA 
is “BEST.” That's why you 


enjoy them so. 
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Life-Giving American Barley 
contains more blood-making properties than any other 
growth of the soil. When ably malted and fermented with 
the energy-building juices of Saazer Hops it renews in 
weakened bodies the virile vigor of youth. Every drop of 
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trifying earth — the creamy nutriment of ripened barley — the 
aromatic: tonic of Bohemian hops—the vivifying breezes of 
country air— the warmth of the sun and the blessings of the 
gentle rains—all instilled into a living liquid food. Order a case 
of your Druggist or Grocer today. 

For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles 

with Gold Trade-mark or 24 trom Split Bottles with Black Trade- 

mark and 15 cents for postage, we will send one of our Vienna 

Art Plates to any address in the United States. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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“‘Now, my good man, what is your complaint against No. 13 ?” 


DOCTOR. 
PATIENT. “ Pinchin’ my cod-liver oil.” ; 
Tatler.” 


From “The 





First aid to the host. 
Fine at meal time 
all times. 
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Bottle a 

block 


MILWAUKEE 


The one notable 
achievement in brewing. 
The veritable fulfillment of 
beer character, quality and 


Always the same 


healthfulness. eee oid tines, 
Ask for it at the Club way 8 or Buffet. 
Insist on at Biante 
PN ae 
VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


paper, for their interesting booklet entitled 








Write the Val. Blatz Brewing Co., mentioning this 
“A Genial Philosopher.” 
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HENRY C. McCOOK. D.D., Sc. D., LL.D. 


former President of the Entomological Society ; Vice-President of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences; Author of © imerican Spiders and their Spinning Work,” “Honey and Occident Ants,” ete. 
A marvellous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees, wasps, and other insects. Dr. 
McCook points out unsuspected marvels at our very doors. The book is written with 
special attention to the picturesque and unusual in insect life, and, while free from 
technical terms, it is thoroughly scientific in its treatment. Among other things the 
author shows ants at work and play, doing sentinel duty, going on outings, milking 

the “ant-cow,” capturing prisoners to make slaves, etc., etc. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price, $2.00 net. 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
: 34 


With Many Illustrations. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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ADVERTISER 
THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


PRACTICAL 
GOLF 8 tain 


Revised Edition, 1909, including the New Rules 








: The book is profusely illustrated 
2 from photographs. Crown 8vo. 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 

Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf 
championship of the world, gives in these 
practical papers the results of his own ex- 
perience and practice. Mr. Travis is not 
only a player, but a student of golf. He 
has worked out its principles for himself, 
and in this manual he has set them down 
in order for the benefit of others. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 


Handbook of the Trees 


NORTHERN STATES AND CANADA 


By 
ROMEYN BECK HOUGH, B.A. 


AMERICAN WOODS 





AUTHOR OF 
A complete, authoritative, and beautiful 
The original and genuine Chartreuse has * guide—a new idea in the literature of nat- 
always been and still is made by the Carthu- b 5) Ce = ea ee ee - 
sian Monks (PéresChartreux),who, sincetheir *% aire [he book is photo-descriptive—that 
expulsion from France, have been located at is, the camera tells the largest part of the 
story—an absolutely accurate record that 


Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels 
and insignia originated by the Monks have 

is pleasing to the eye and informing to the 
mind. 


been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive property ofthe 
Monks, their world-renowned prosuectis now- 
adays known as “Liqueur Péres Chartreux.” 


Large Octavo. 470 pp. Price; Buckram, 28.00 
net; Half Morocco, $10 00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Bitjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States, 














Buy 
Happiness 


for sufferers in dark, hot 
tenements. 


$10 sends 4 to 
Sea Breeze 


our Fresh Air Home, and the 
hospital for tuberculous 
children, which cured 
Smiling Joe. 





‘little father’ at Sea 


“Tf you lived in our dark basement you would ‘It’s more fun to be a 
gang on Ave. A.” 


know why we want to go to Sea Breeze.” Breeze than to run with the 


How many may we send as your guests? 


$5 gives two whole weeks of new life-and cheer to a worn-out 
mother and infant, to an underfed working girl, or to a 
convalescing patient. 
$10 gives four run-down school children a fresh start for next year. 
$25 names a bed for the season. $50 names a room. 
$100 gives a happy day excursion to 400 mothers and children, 
their only outing. 


Can you not have a lawn party or a fair for Sea Breeze? 


Please send to R. S. MINTURN, Treasurer, Room 234, No. 105 E, 22nd St., New York 


N. Y. ASSOCIATION for IMPROVING the CONDITION of the POOR 
R, FULTON CUTTING, President 


well at Sea Breeze. It 
year at school.” 


“It’s easy to get 
kept me from losing a whole 





‘*My little girl had measles and then pneu- 
monia. The doctor says two weeks at Sea 
Breeze might have saved her.” 

To how many other such children 
will you help us givea fighting chance 
before it is too late? $5.00 will do 
it for one. 











